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gs 7 The great length of Mr. Ingham’s letter has ex- 
eluded many things prepared for this sheet, and forbid- 
tlen a detailed notice of the foreign news received last 
evening—London papers of the 26th June having arrived 
at New York. 

The king opened parliament with a speech on the 21st 
June. The reform bill was read on the 24th, and order- 
ed toa second reading on the 4th of July. France was 
tranquil. The news from Poland favorable—all was 
going on well. Deibitsch had been superseded in the 
command of the Russians, and is said to have died the 
next day of an apoplexy. 

The prices of flour and cotton had fallen, andthe de- 
mand was dull, 

§C The current volume, which tukes in the ‘“Cal- 
houn correspondence” and all the important papers that 
have grown out of or followed it, with an extraordinary 
mass of other interesting matter—is already running 
“short,” and will not be sold separately for a less sum 
than a whole year’s subscription; but will yet be furnish- 
ed to new subscribers who desire to commence with it, 
paying tor a year—such being the rule in this office. 





s(_?The editor ‘‘returns thanks” for several flatter- 
ing notices of him on the anniversary—and hopes that 
fis “frolick” on that day will prove agreeable to many 
of his friends,* 

BCP Mr. Ritchie is so angry, that I’m afraid he won’t 
enlarge his paper to diseuss the tariff question with me! 





gC PMr. Ingham’s letter to the president will com- 
thand universal attention. It untolds some curious in- 
cidents, and prefers certain serious charges—-but ts ra- 
ther vindicatory of himself; and does not much enlight- 
en the public mind on the particular subject which now 
most interests the public feeling: but this is manifest, 
that the time is rapidly approaching when we shall have 
a free translation of Mr. Van Buren’s ‘‘retiracy” letter, 
hitherto as incomprehensible as the mysteries of Isis, ex- 
cept to the initiated; and we expect further develope- 
ments, with sincere regret for the character of them—but, 
avoiding rude and rough statements of edifors, we shall 
feel obligated to preserve all such publications as are 
vouched for by names which ought to command the pub- 
lic respect. 

The exact period when Mr. Ingham was offered the 
mission to Russia, might establish an interesting fact 
concerning Mr. Randolph, contested in the public pa- 
pers. ‘The charges against the president of his privity 
to the contemplated proceedings of Mr. Eaton, &c. are 
grave ones—-and we suppose will elicit an authorized 
replication. 





PourticaLitrems. Mr. Van Buren was at New York 
Waiting the arrival of Mr. McLane, and met him imme- 
diately alter his landing. 

Mr. John S. Barbour, of Virginia, again a candidate 
= congress, has explicitly avowed that he is not a “‘nul- 

ifier.’ 

Ata meeting of national republicans at Columbus, 
Ohio, arrangements were made tor sending delegates to 
the convention to be held at Baltimore, in December 
next, 





*Among them was the following, drunk by a company 
of reapers in a wheat-field near Chillicothe—10. Heze- 
kiah Niles. An old sickieman of twenty-years constant 
appearance in “ihe field”-—while cradlers on the Scioto 
can geta shirt and trousers for a day’s work, they will 
hold to their faith in his doctrines of national economy, 
and continue practical believers in his true estimate of 


labor. 


VoL. XL.—No. 29. 


It was announced on Monday last—that Louis Mc- 
Lane, of Delaware, was appointed, by the president, 
secretary of the treasury—Murtin Van Buren, of New 
York, minister plenipo. &c. to Great Britain, and Jaron 
Vail, of New York, secretary of legation to the same, 
in place of Washington Irvine, who had signified his 
wish to retire from that station. 

The general election in Kentucky and several other of 
the western states, took place last Monday. The polls 
are kept open three days in Kentucky. All parties are 
anxious to learn the result. Some of the returns may 
be expected in our next. 

From the elections so far as they have proceeded, it 
seems agreed that Mr. Mercer will be re-elected to cons 
gress from Virginia, and the venerable and good JVews« 
ton be restored to his old place, from the Norfolk dis 
trict. Princess Ann county, which in 1829 gave a mae 
jority of 2 against him, now gives a majority of 146 for 
him—2U0 votes more being polled in that county, (be- 
cause of the extension of the elective franchise by the 
new constitution) than was ever given before. Mr. Ste- 
venson has been re-elected. 

Cor. Ricnanp Varnick—the venerable and the wore 
thy—the senior officer, we believe, of the revolutions 
ary line in New York, died on the 30th July, in the 
79th year of his age. His remains were interred with 
distinguished and well-deserved civil and military ho- 
norss 


rma 

A nicu rrizk. The princess of Orange lost het 
jewels in a mystericus manner, about two years ago— 
pand, though large rewards were offered, no trace of them 
could be discovered. They were; however, particular- 
ly deseribed, and it seemed prob«ble that they would 
sometime be restored to the right owner of them; 

On the night of the 27th inst. Mr. Swartwout, the 
collector of the port of New York, having reason to 
suspect that smuggied jewels were deposited in a house 
in Pearl street, obtained a search warrant and proceed. 
ed to examine—they were compelled to break open the 
house, and there found the jewels stolen from the prin 
‘cess of Orange, which were immediately transferred and 
| deposited in the Mechanic’s bank. ‘They are stipposed 
to be worth at least 100,000 dollars, ard have been 
identified by the chevalier Huygens, minister from Hol- 
land. ‘They were in the possession of an Italian named 
Carrara, who made his escape. ‘Though these articles 
have been seized for a violation of our revenue laws, 
they will, no doubt, be given up because they were sto 
len. A large part of the jewels, however, is yet miss- 
ing. 

Carrara, alias Polan, has since been taken. He isa 
fellow of wondertul address, and seems to have had 
much experience in making hair-breadth escapes—but 
the well-jaid plans of the New York police officers se- 
cured him, after a severe chase and desperate struggle. 
It is hoped that, through him, the rest of the articles may 
be recovered—and that he must needs have had accompli- 
ces, or have been entrusted with the jewels by those 
who purloined them, ‘hey were a nuptial present of 
the emperor of Russia to his sister, on her marriage with 
the prince of Orange—and it was pretty loudly whis- 
pered that the prince himself had abdueted them! 








‘*THE RUINOUS TARIFF.”” We might produce an 
hundred extracts from the speeches or writings of fire¢ 
rate “tree trade” gentlemen, to shew the terror that be- 
set them because that a protecting tariff would ruin 
the revenue and render a resort to direct taxation indis- 
pensable to support the government—and latterly, and 
trom the same persons, the delighttul hope that an 
abundant revenue will destroy the protecting tariff, 
and also preferring dtrect taxation as the most equita- 
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ble mode of supporting the national government!!! 
The South Carolina *‘nullificators” are remarkable for 
such gross contradictions; as much so as on account of 
their topsey-turvey notions about ‘state rights.” A few 
yeurs since, the now high “nullity ing” party, desperately 
resisted the election of judge Smith to the senste of the 
United States, because he did not think that all power 
was vested in the federal government—and latterly, they 
wickedly turned the same judge Smith out of the senate 
for not believmg that all power remained in the state 
governments! Mr. McDuffie, and his leading friends, 
have whirled about these points like a te-to-tum; on two 


of the sides of which are marked T for “take up,” or P | 


for “put down,” as good management direets—or as the 
**wind blows;” which being at “north-east,” the *dif- 
ference between a hawk and a handsaw” may be clearly 
Giscerned! Some of these days, when I have an bour 
or two to spare, | may take up my “documents” and 
treat the public to a hearty laugh at the geutlem:en who 
are nullificating themselves. 

The tollowing view of ithe prosperity of New York, 
which we copy from the Mercantile Advertiser, may 
be called common to ail our chicf places of commerce— 
especially the other great seats of trade, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore—which never were so flourish- 
ing as now: demonstrating the fact which the friends of 
the AmrnicaN System so confidently predicted, that 
the encouragement and protection of the domestic in- 
dustry, by increasing the means of individuals to pur- 
chase, would add to the revenue of the government. 


And, though the duties on several important articles 
have been reduced, it is said that, in this Aigh tariff year, 


the income from the customs will be four or five mil- 
lions greater than it wus jast year—and yet so many new 


buildimgs were never going up in the Unsted States, nor 


was money ever so abundant as at this time—never was 


the hum of industry more loud, nor its prosperity so 
great in the republic, as under the ruinous operations 


of the tariff laws! 
Fiom the New York Mercantile Advertiser. 


‘When we contemplate the immense amount of re- 


first consideration when salesare made of commoditie® 
at extraordinary prices; and never neglected when such 
commodities, instead of being purchased by those who 
design to consume them, are monopolised by speculae 
tors t+ These latter have recently been the chief pure 
chasers of wool—the manutacturers ouly receiving so 
much as seemed absolutely necessary to keep their 
hands employed,—beeause of the arbitrary and artificial 
price of the article. We have always held a strong tes- 
tipony against such speculations, but without much hope 
of preventing them—and they must and will ‘regulate 
themselves,” like such dealings in flour, tobacco, cot- 
ton, xe. by which thousands have been, and thousands 
will be, rained, ‘They often yield apparent profits to 
agriculturalists,—but, in general, do materia) mjurv to 
society at large. Woatness especially the many—tie al- 
most annual speculations that are made in flour, because 
of calculations on the foreign market—and the effects of 
them. Some farmers sell ther wheat promptly, and 
do well; others hold on for a yet higher price, and ob- 
tain a much reduced one. Such are the *laws of trade,”” 
and we cannot change them. But it is always sate for 
producers to sell—it selling for eash only, on a rising 
market, if the price be considerably above the common 
average. ‘Phis practice will succeed the best nine times 
out often. ‘The advance price tor wheat last spring, pro- 
bably resulted in a general loss to the farmers—for it is 
also a “law of trade” that when price is forced bey ond the 
real worth of a commodity, the current being changed, 
it descends lower than it should do, by a natural reac. 
tion, Every man’s experience has taught him this—but 
how lew are they who attend tow! ‘The disposiuion to 
speculate seems implanted in almost every man’s mind— 
and great caution is requisite to keep it within due 
bounds. 

‘The price of wool was too high—thatis, higher than 
the manutacturers could afford to pay for it. L know 
several manufacturers who sold to speculaiors the woul 
of their own flocks—clearly foreseemg that either the 
price must decline, or the operations of their factories 
be checked. Events might happen in Europe to ad- 






























venue collected here, we naturally think of the extent 
of our foreign commerce—the large fleets of vessels 
which crowd ovr wharves—the numerous enterprising to- 
reigners who flock to our city, and our own merchants ‘oo, 


from every quarter of our extended republic, seek here | 


a market for their produce, and supplics for their con- 
sumption, When we contemplate our rivers, canals, and 
rods, all leading to this metroplis, and the facilities af- 
forded thereby for the transportation of produce and 








vance the price of wool and cioths—but unless they 
shouid, or the duties levied on cloths were more ho- 
nestly paid , wool, impurted in cloth, would lessen the 
price of the home- production, or compel the manutace 
turers to shut up their mills; perhaps partially effect 
both, to the general injury of the eountry, m throwing 


many persons out of thew usual employ ments—and so 
render Jubor less profitable. Wool, however, main- 
taiusa bigh price, and we heartily wish that it may steadi- 


merchandize—and added to all, the capital and enter-| ly bold at, antl the product of our flocks shall tully 


rise of our own merchants, we cannot refrain trom feel- 


ing an inward satisfaction at the prosperity of our city, | 
and predicting that at no very future day, New York, | people. 


equal the demand; and then we shall have less of specu- 
lation to embarrass and distract the industry ot our 
We chiefly desire REGULAHKITY in the market. 


in population and in wealth, will outstrip the most sane! We care less whether six or sixteen per cent. is made 


guine anticipations of her citizens, and that she wall, in| 
all probability, before another century passes, rank | 


among the first, if not the very first of cities in the 
world,” 





WOOL AND ITS MANUFACTURES, The price of thisim- 
portant article hasa litle declined, as every one foresaw 
that it must, when the speculators shoul: begin to give 
way.” We have several times cautioned the farmers on 
this matter, and hope that none of them have a pound of 


wool to sell—provided they have obtamed the cush tor 
the product of their flocks, which should always be a 











©The price is still very high, — 
tracted from the Prices Current of the Boston Courier, 
of the 3Uth ult. 
sumption—say 50,0UUIbs. in the preceding week, 


Prime or Saxony fleeces,per ib. 75 a 85 
American full biood, washed 65 a 70 
do three-fourth, do 58 ai 62 
do halt do 50 a 55 
1-4 and common 50 a 52 
Superfine pulled, lambs 50 a 60 
Saxony, clean 85 al 30 
Spanich sheep, RF&S 75 al 05 
do. ilarabs 85 al 0O 
Smyrna, fine washed s6 a 40 
Buenos Ayres is a % 


The tollowing ts ex- 


There had been heavy sales tor con- 


on capital vested in lands or factories, than that pro- 
prietors should know what they may reasonably calculate 
on. Here is the best guarantee of prosperity——-the best 
ussurance of profit; because that every prudent man, to 
use a trite saying, *‘cuts his coat according to his cloth.” 
And in respect to wool, this prme:ple is manitest—that, 
in proporuon as the manulacturer flourishes, so does the 
farmer obtain good prices. In the present state of things, 
it is just as possible to separate the interests of man and 
wite, as these two kindred employments. The time 
may come when the profits of one may clash with those 
ol the other, in the Unned States—but the present gea- 
erauion will berdly see it. It cannot happen until land 
becomes inaccessible to the mdustrious poor: then the 


| principle of monopoly, mvolved in capital, may have 


effeet--as well on lund as on labor, and bear equally 
un either; the landlord exacting Aigh renis, or the pro- 
prietor of a factory cheup ludor—as in England and 
other European countries, 

The high price of wool in Europe, in part caused by 
the mighty armies that have been recently raised and re- 
quiring new clothing, has had a considevable action on 
the price in America--seeing that our wool-growers 
are efficiently *-protected,” though such protection docs 
not always advance prices—wool being very low in 





+ The growers of grain too often feel the foree of this 





remark, 
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1829. It may be generally observed, that the duly 
intended to be levied on raw wool is fairly paid-—it 
cannot be more than partially avoided, because of the 
bulk and easily ascertained weight and quality of the 
article: but the intended reciprocity of protection to 
favor the manufacturers of wool, it is well known, is 
extensively evaded. The article below, copied from 
the ‘*New York Evening Journal”? is interesting on these 
points, and shews how wool may readily be imported al- 
most free of duty. We wish the assertion carefully mark- 
ed,—-that our manufacturers of wool, because of the more 
extensive use of machinery, perform the labor of mak- 
ing cloth very nea:ly as cheap as it is performed by the 
half-starved and severely-worked operatives in England, 
and that the chief part of the advanced cost of making a 
yard of cloth, so far as it fairly exists, is more in the 
extra cost of the materials than in the manipulations ot 
them. The tariff then is rather for the benefit of re- 
wenue on certain articles, or the protection of wool- 
growers and indigo planters, than to give profit to the ma- 
nufacturers: but each part belongs toa system,which, to be 
generally advantageous, should unite every interest— 
not only tliose named, but the growers of wheat, by an 
enlarged home market in consequence of the diversity 
of employments afforded. But all such British cloths 
as sell in our market at from 34 to 4 dollars, are either 








on the subject, we see that earnest efforts are making, 
by politicians, to separate the interests of the wool- 
growers from those of the manufacturers, and ruin both, 
that party may triumph! ‘There are men like the witch 
in the fable, who disturbed ‘*all h ” because **she 
had lost her little dog,” that would bargain with “Satan 
for a seat upon his ¢éhrone of fire’—many who have ase 
sumed the character of friends of ‘free trade” in the 
middle-and western states, that their political dommion 
may prevail, themselves being bountitully provided from 
the public party-purse. Take the tollowing extracts 
from the “Albany Argus” of the 18th ult. to shew how 
this thing is working:* 

‘‘Are the farmers of this country advised of what 
were the real objects of the convention of manufacturers 
recently held in the city of New York? 

“Were not its objects political and mercenary? 

‘Was not one of its objects, @ combination, to pree 
vent the advance, or to reduce the price of wool; did not 
the members of the convention enter into sueh combi- 
nation; and have not iis consequences been already felt 
by the farmer and wool-grower? 

‘*Was it not another ot the objects of the convention 
to advance the interests of Mr. Clay to the presidency; 
and was not much of the labor of the convention, in and 
out of doors, directed to this object? Was it not, in 











fraudulently imported—-yield an enormous profit or ine 
eur an actual loss,to the owners of them. We shall 
demonstrate this with great simplicity. 

All cloths costing more than 50 cents a square yard 
in foreign countries and not exceeding one dollar, are 
deemed to cost one dollar; and are subject to a duty of 
45 per cent. on that valuation. 

All cloths costing more than one dollar the square 
yard in foreign countries, and less than two dollars and 
an hall, are deemed to have cost two dollars and an half 
the square yard, and are subject to a duty of of 45 per 
cent. on that valuation, 

Cloth costing 6s. 9d. the running yard, 6-4 wide, ex- 
actly reach the dollar minimum. All costing more than 
6s. 9d. are subject to the two and an half dollar mini- 


mum. ‘Then 
Cents. 
1 yard of cloth at 6s. 9d. sterling, equal to 150 
Duty on 14 square yards at 45 per cent. ad val. 674 
Freight and all other charges, say 324 
250 


And if the cloth sells for only 34 dollars, there is a 
clear profit of seventy-five cents on every yard! 

On the other hand— 
1 yard of cloth at 9s. sterling, equal to 200 
Duty on 14 square yards, valued at 250 cents the 


square yard, at 45 per cent. *1687 
Freight and charges as before $24 
Al 4 


And if this cloth is sold at even four dollars the yard, 
the owner must lose on every yard of it. 

And hence we inevitably arrive at the conclusion—-with 
almost as much moral certainty as that the sun shines 
when it is day, that all British cloths, selling at about 
34 dollars a yard, are fraudulently imported: AND ‘THIS 
DESCRIPTION OF CLOTHS AT ONCE MAKE UP THE CHIEF 
AMOUNT OF THR IMPURTS, AND ARE THOSE WHICH DI- 
RECTLY INTERFERE WITH THE BUSINESS OF THE WOOL 
GROWERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE UNITED States 
—-PRODUCING ALL THE MISCHIEF THAT HAS LATTERLY 
BEEN COMPLAINED OF BY EITHER. A_ statement of 
these plain facts appeared indispensably necessary to a 
due consideration of the important subjects betore us. 

With these truths before the pablic—and which are, 
or should be, familiar to every one pretending to write 

* This high rate of duty was intended to secure the 
home market for the benefit of our wool growers and 
manutacturers——because that our wool was thought just 
fitted to supply the quality of cloths being between the 
minimums, of 100 and 250 cents; and if the duty was 
really and honestly paid, it would prohibit the importa- 
tion of such cloths as sell for from 3 to 4 dollars a yard. 
But the duty on cloths costing 13s. 6d. the yard, is no 
more than on those which are one farthing above Ge. 9d. 





sliort, a politzcal convocation?” 

‘The editor of the ‘*Argus’’ is chief usher in the non- 
committal school. It is his business to tustuuate what 
he PARES not ufirm, ‘The morality of such a course 
might well be questioned, if taught in any other than 
that school——but ‘‘all’s fair in politics” with its precious 
disciples! 1 dare the editor of the Argus to put him- 
self on the veracity of the things meanly hinted in his 
iqueries. ‘There is not the shadow of a truth in them— 
and I must believe that he knows ut. It otherwise, let 
us have his proot—these matters are too important to 
(have been transacted “on a corner.’? L attended that 
\convention, and had free and frequent communications 
|with its members, in their public or private meetings, 
whether for business or friendiy intercourse, and pro- 
nounce it FALSE, that polt:tcal considerations were in- 
troduced to influence gentlemen. Indeed, because the 
convention was made up of persons of mixed polities, a 
restraint seemed to be laid which prevented even those 
common remarks which abound in almost every gather- 
ing of private individuals. 1 pronounce it fulse that any 
project to prevent the advance or reduce the price of 
wool”? was entertained; and that any part of the in or 
out-door labors of the “convocation” were directed to 
advance the interests of Mr. Clay to the presidency, 
The object of the meeting was boldly and trankly avow- 
ed—to prevent frauds on the revenue, and so secure to 
wool growers and the manufacturers that protection 
which the law intended to give them; and it was more 
than once stated, that the imterest of the two were in- 
separable. No ‘‘irifle light as air’ was passed on that 
could, by any possibility, be construed into either of 
the points iasinuated by the editor of the **Argus,” 
whether in public or private--in the body of the cone 
vention, or in social communication, to the best of my 
belief, I heard not a word said to have effect on the 
price of wool--though its high price was casually 
mentioned as productive of present injury to the manue 
tacturers, and future harm to the farmers: but it wag 
also said, that these things must and would regulate 
themselves. So much for the late convention at New 
York, of which | am bound to speak the truth, having 
been invited to a seat therein. t 














*The «afjiliated presses, oF coursE, abound in like 
articles— 

The bel/-sheep cries out “baal—And all the throng, 

** Ewes, lambs, rams, wethers, bellowing roll along.” 
+ The profligacy of che things hinted at in the Argus, 
is shewn in the published proceedings of the convention, 
The agriculturalists, mechanics and manufacturers are 
invited to form state societies, with a view to the organi. 
zation of a “national association.”” Now, however wel] 
it may suit the ‘*Argus” and other papers of its casée, 
to put down the manufacturers as rogues—they certain] 
cannot be thought fools enough to invite the farmers 
into associations, the leading object of which ts to swin. 
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The policy of the present duties on very coarse and 
very fine wools was much questioned, when first pro- 
posed--and by no persons more decidedly than the in- 
telligent furmers, who attended at Washington in 1828, 
or Otherwise gave their opinions on the subject, because 
believing that our country was not prepared to furnish 
supplies of such sorts of wool: and so it had been at the 
Harrisburg convention, in which the farming interest 
was fully represented. That convention petitioned that 
all wool costing more than eight cents per Ib. in a fo- 
reign country, should, at once, pay a duty of twenty 
cents per lo. to be increased annually 24 cents, until 
reaching fifty cents per lb. ‘Thus, on the highest priced 
and very coarse wools, the duty would not be heavy; 
but on the middling qualities, (the crop uf the United 
States), then averaging less than 40 cents per Jb. the 
duty would instantly act as a protection equal to 50 per 
cent. on the sellipg value of the domestic commodity, 
and advance to 125 in process of time, becoming pro- 
hibitory in its nature, (if fraudulent importations of 
clothe could be prevented), as to the qualities then pro- 
duced, or likely to be abundantly grown, in the United 
States, Duties upon the coarse wools were specially 
objected to, as uselessly advancing the cost of coarse 
cloths, of which the domestic manufacture soon pro- 
mised to equal the demand, But whether the policy 
was right or wrong--no effort is making to change it; 
though it was universally believed that the duty on 
course wool, like that on molasses, was introduced to 
d: feat the tariff bill of 1828——all the resolute opponents 
of the American System in congress voting tor both. 
The old maxim, “tell me what company you keep, and 
Vil tell you what you are,”’ was severely manifested on 
that oceasion. We shail be glad if in the issue it shall 
appear, that both parties were mistaken, as to the opera- 
tion of that duty. 

There is nothing more clear than this—that the inte- 
rests of the wool-growers, so far as they depend on the 
duties levied and collected, are much better secured than 
those of the manufacturers; but no complaint is made 
On that account. It offers no ground for jealousy to the 
manufsciurers, so far as we have heard any opinion ex- 
pressed; on the contrary, thas been satistactory, in hold- 
ing out the prospect of an independent supply of wool. 
But the interest of both parties equally r- quired that 
wool,in cloth, should not be imported almost free of 
duty, a3 1 1s when cloths, entered under the one dollar 
minimum, are such as sell tor 34 dollars—wholesale 
price. But may not the farmer as well confide in the 
domestic competition tor the price ot wool, as that of 
wheat! If the manufacture of either flourishes—the 
value ot the chief material advances; and new establish- 
ments will certainly rise up, for millions on millions of 
dollars are seeking new and profitable investments. 
There cannot be any “‘monopoly”’—and it is IMPOSSIBLE 
that a *‘combination” should exist to keep down the 

rice of wool. But without success in the manufacture, 
it is also IMPOSSIBLE that wool should bear a high price 
in the United States. Sheep are chiefly reared with us 
for their wool, in Europe because of their flesh. The 
value of the animal depends upon elements totally di'- 
ferent—the carcass is an extra consideration in America, 
and is cheap; but wool is the extra prefit in Europe, 
and, on the same principle, is cheap. But because of 
the easy access to land in the United States, the small 
cost of its fee or annual rent, were mutton half the price 
with us that it bears in Europe, we should soon export 
immense quantities of wool—20 millions of dollars worth 
probably, if the foreign market would receive it. The 
average value of land fitted tor the support of sheep in 
the United States, must be less than one-tenth purt of 
the value of such lands in England and Germany—and 
as land may be regarded as the chief material for breed- 
ing sheep, we should certainly raise them at much the 
lowest rate. No intelligent man can reflect a moment 
on this important matter, without seeing the force of 
what we have just stated. It is then the manifest inte- 





dle the latter out of a fair price for their wool! ‘This 
is **too tough.” The surveyor of the port of New 
York is hardly reckless enough of honesty and truth, to 
present a case so much at war with a decent respect for 


—————2 
rest of American manufacturers to encourage the growth 
of American sheep—as niuch 80 as it is that of the mil- 
lers that grain should be plenty and good—the effect in 
both being reduced price because of an abundant supply: 
and equally the interest of the farmers to wish success 
to the manufacturers, that they may have a prompt and 
fair demand. The profits of the two are inseparably 
connected, As well might the belly quarrel with the 
members, or an arm with a leg. 1 once saw a drunken 
fellow severely whip his legs because they would not 
stand still!—and some, intoxicated with politics, are just 
as ready to lash themselves. To both we recommend a 
good fushion that prevails, of being TEMPERATE! 


[From the N. York Evening Journal. ] 
FRAUDS UN THE REVENUE, 

Mr. Jenks—1o my communication for your paper of 
yesterday, i denied the assertion made by the Journal of 
Commerce, ‘‘that the manufacturers enjoy a protection 
of 50 per cent. against fraudulent importers.” 
First being distinctly understood to disavow the prin- 
ciple, that a protection to the home industry is a tax on 
the community, I will state to you my views on this sub- 
ject, and challenge the Journal of Commerce, or any 
other print, to prove them untrue. 
Every yard of cloth contains about two pounds of wool, 
which constitutes about one-half of its value. Now a 
dollar minimum cloth costs per running yard in England 
— $1 50: if it cost higher it cannot be legally entered at 
the dollar minimum. 





the judgment of even Ase own heartless associates, 


2 Ibs. of wool 

Duty on 2 Ibs. of wool 
First specific duty c 8 

Advalorem duty 50 percent. 574 


a c374 is c75 


454 


Whole amount of duty on one yd. 6s. 9d. cloth, is ¢674 


Duty on the wool c 454 


c 22 
The manufacturer then has 22 cts. protection on the 


yard of cloth, the value of which being in England 
$1 50, the protection amounts to only 15 per cent. 


Admitting the principle of the Journal ot Commerce, 


fifteen per cent. is the protection the manufacturer re- 
ceives, it the cloth be legally imported. 


But suppose the cloth be entered at the dollar mini- 
mum, having cost 98. sterling, which is—$2 

The case will then stand thus— 

Specific duty on 2}bs. of wool 8 





Ad valorem duty on 2 lbs. 50 
58 cts. 
Whole duty on a dollar minimum cloth per yard 674 
Deduct duty on 2 Ibs, of wool 58 
cents 94 


The manufacturer then has a protection of nine and a 
half cents on $2, which is four and three quarters per 
cent. 

Thus it appears that instead of fifty per cent. protec- 
tion, in all cases of fraud, such as I have stated, and thou 
sunds of pieces of such cloths have been, and they are 
continually so imported, the fifty per cent. protection of 
the Journal of Commerce is literally but four and three 
quarters per cent. It will be recollected that the great 
reason why cloths cost so much Jess in England, and con- 
sequently why it costs our manufacturers so much more 
to make them, is the great difference in price in the cost 
of wool; wool being from fifty to seventy per cent. 
higher in this country than in England. 

rhe duty on the cloth is therefore clearly, as I have 
stated it, principally for the benefit of the wool grower; 
for if thre duty were taken off from imported wool, the 
farmer would have no sale for American wool. 

What now becomes of all the clamor raised against 
the manufacturer? Is not our brother Yankee ashamed 
of his ignorance of matters upon which he pretends to 
instruct the community? 

How can any thing eise be expected from men who are 
so blind, as to be continually asserting that the tariff in- 
jures commerce, when the least candid investigation of 
the subject affords the most ample and satisfactory proof, 
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that a repeal of the tariff would cause the most serious 
evil to every productive industry of the country. 
Paimam qui meruit ferat. 
To the editor of the Evening Journal. 

Dear sir—During one ot those peregrinations to which 
the character of a crowded metropolis annually and in- 
stinctively propels man, to regain elasticity of nerve and 
brilliancy ot mind, my inclination guided me through the 
verdant and luxurious undulations of Dutchess county. 
The delightful appearance of the country, its high culti- 
vation, the convenient and elegant dwellings, and the 
spirit of order and wealth reigning every where, made 
me remember apd exult in the general prosperity of 
our beloved country at this period, and, above all, that 
of the farming interest spreading its blessings more 
widely than any other. 

To inform myself of the cause of such pleasing results, 
I referred myself to the practical knowledge of one ot 
the most extensive farmers, who very intelligently ex- 
pressed himself to this effect: ‘*The farmer prospers; 
he finds a market at good prices for his productions; 
foremost among these, in this county, are the fleeces of 
his flocks; and such is the increase of revenue from this 
source, that about 300,000 highly improved sheep, fur- 
nishing above 800,000 ibs. of wool for annual sale, and 
producing formerly about $200,000, since the more pros- 
perous state of the woollen manufactures protected by 
tariff, they have yielded 

In 1830 $280,000 
1831 500,000 
In which latter year the price received for wool was 
higher than at any time since the late war.”? He stated 
further that the benefit derived from this one article to 
all the wool growing states, would probably add this year 
$30,000,000 to the revenue of the farmer; and that the 
congenial climate and general character of this country 
would admit and soon effect au extension of the present 
number of sheep, computed at above 20,000,000, to 30 
or 40,000,000, provided only that a home market were 
secured, 


I proceeded, much gratified by this account of the 
golden fleeces and golden prospects of our country, and 
with a sincere wish that due credit might be given to the 
skiltul and industrious woollen manufacturer, and, by 
attention to this evidently important interest, that he also 
might participate in the golden rewards that he has so 
Jong in vain struggled to obtain. 





ScRAPS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PROGRESS OF THE AME- 
RICAN SYSTEM AND INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, Ke. 


The tolls collected on the ‘*Pennsylvania canal’? for 
the quarter ending June 30th, amounting to $19,835 594. 


The Poughkeepsie Telegraph says that the enterprise 
of the people of Hudson, in sending ships to fish tor 
whale, has reduced the price of oil twenty-five per cent. 
in all the river towns. Here is a beautitul effect of do- 
mestic competition—always safe, and profitable to the 
people. A whaling company is about being formed also 
at Newburg, with an adequate capital. 


_The Kanawha Banner says—The following is an ex- 
hibit of the salt manufactured, inspected, and weighed in 
the county of Kanawha, for the quarter ending the 15th 
June, 1831, as abstracted trom the returns of the inspec- 
tor—289, 892 bushels 35 pounds. 


The value of the property conveyed through the Mia- 
mi canal to Cincinnati, from the 5th March to 26th May, 
was $778,342. 


In the month of June 8,109,952 Ibs. of property arriv- 
ed at Cleveland, Ohio, by the canal, and 2,365,560 lbs. 
ascended from that port. 


Lead is now selling at Galena at three dollars the 100 
pounds, This is a great advance, and we are glad to see 
it. ‘The glut has heretofore been so great in market, 
Owing to causes at war with the industry of the country, 
that the article has been sold at prices far below its real 
value. Great losses and much individual suffering was 
the consequence, in the mining districts. 


The Lowell Journal states that a new Catholic church 
was consecrated in that town on Sunday last, and that 


there are now erected or erecting in that place eleven 
places of public worship. The editor says, he knows of 
no town in the country, where so large a portion of the 
people attend public worship, and no tax for its support 
has ever been assessed. 

Over $1,200 was collected in Lowell for the Fay- 
etteville sufferers. 


According to a statement recently published, the flous 
rishing and wealthy county of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
contains at this time, seven furnaces, fourteen forges, 
one hundred and eighty-three distilleries, forty-five tan 
yards, twenty-two tulling mills, one hundred and sixty- 
four grist mills, eighty-seven saw mills, nine breweries, 
eight hemp mills, five oil mills, five clover mills, three 
factories, three poiterics, six carding machmes, three 
paper mills, two snuff mills, seven Ult hammers, and six 
rolling mulls. 


The Lawrence Manufacturing company, at Lowell, 
was incorporated at the late session of the legislature, 
with a capital of $1,200,000, The purchases of mill 
sites and the contracts for buildings and machinery, were 
made in May, and the intention is to commence the ma- 
nufacture of printed goods as soon as the necessary works 
can be completed. 


The Tuscumbia rail way has been commenced in Ten- 
nessee. ‘The length of the road is not stated, but it is 
expected to be completed in the present year, at the cost 
of about $3,500 per mile for a single track, 


The Albany and Schenectady rail road is expected to 
be finished this month—August, Its length ts 16 miles-- 
cost ‘about $300,000 for a single track, or 450,000 for a 
double one. Locomotive engmes are to be used-~one of 
Mr. Stephenson’s is speedily expected f.om England, 
and a “Yankee” is building another, ‘The stock is much 
above par. The numervus locks on the canal between 
Albany and Schenectady, have rendered this road almost 
indispensable, because of the great increase of business, 


The proprietor of the Manufacturers Hotel, at Pro- 
vidence, addressed the toliowing note to a clergyman 
who was soliciting aid to rebuild the Episcopal charch 
at Fayetteville, of which church Mr. Brastow is nota 
member, ‘The rev. Mr. Buxton was promptly presente 
ed with 200 dollars in Providence, though 2,0UU had just 
been given tor the relief of the sufferers at Fayetteville-- 

Providence, July 9, 1831: ~ 

Rev. Mr. Buxton, sir: Vhe object of your visit to 
this place, was made known tome this morning. I have 
to request that you will tarry at my house as long as suits 
your convenience, and that when you depart you will 
not call for your bill, Lam with respect, your obedi- 
eut servaut, 5S. Bbaastow. 


The “Cincinnati Gazette” says—In consequence of a 
rise in the iron and nail market at Pittsburgh, of $10 a 
ton, the dealers in those articles in Cincinnati, have been 
compelled to advance the price in the same proportions 


Stock to the amount of 500,900 dollars has been sub- 
scribed to make a rail road trom Troy, New York, to 
Vermont. Only 450,000 dollars were required, 


A project is on fuot to incorporate a company to make 
4 rail road from New York to Albany, with a capital of 
2,000,000 dollars. 


One hundred and twenty-one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-seven barrels of flour were shipped from 
Rochester trom the opening of the canal, (15th April), 
to the 15th July. 


Sixty-three boats, with 2,206 tons of coal, came down 
the Schuylkill last week; making a total of eight hun- 
dred and two boats with 26,970 tons, 


In the course of a late week, thirty-eight boats de- 
scended the Reading locks, freighted with lumber, grain, 
zc. and above five thousand bushels of bitumimous coal, 
Forty-two ascended; of which twenty-three carried mere 
chandise, salt, &c. 


The tolls collected on the Morris canal, in 10 dayss 
ending 19th July, amounted to eleven huadred dollars- 


One acre of land near Boston, produced as many cue 
cumbers as sold for five hundred dollars, up @ the 16th 





July! 
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The Nantucket Enquirer says—‘*‘the building of ves- 
sels has at length commenced in this place—and adds, 
that this happens in ‘spite’ of the tariff. Well—we are 
glad that it happens “any-how.” 


The village of ‘‘Great Falls,” in Somersworth, N. H. 
stands on what was one of the rudest and roughest parts 
of the “Granite state,” seven or eight years ago. Itnow 
contains between 3 and 4,000 inhabitants, remarkable 
for their industry, morality and comfortable condition. 
**Salmon Falls’’ a little below, is another beautiful vil- 
lage. Dover, not far distant, is one of the largest inland 
towns of New England—it has 7 or 8,000 busy, thriving 
inhabitants, Ten years ago it was a small village, and 
the “loath of decay” was gnawing its foundations, as the 
Hartford Review weil observes. The church spires, 
factory cupclas, and neat white houses, that abound in 
these and other manufacturing villages, present a de- 
lightful appearance to the eye, while the sober industry 
and cheerful morality of the working people, gladden the 
heart of philanthropy. As Dr. Franklin said, they 
may be called “generative” establishments—tor, by in- 
creasing the means of subsistence, “they encourage mar- 
riaze.”? The doctor regarded population as the first 
principle of national power, and hence he advised that 
our workshops should be at home. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 

The postscript in the last Register gave a hasty sketch 
of the news brought by the last arrival from New York. 
The latest London paper is of the 18th June. 

The only business transacted by the new parliament 
which met onthe 4th June, was the re-election of the 
speaker and the putting in the customary demands of the 
commons of liberty of speech, &c. 

The two Landers had arrived in England from Africa, 
by the way of Rio Janeiro, 

Mrs. Siddons, the distinguished actress, died in Lon- 
don on the 12th June. 

gPrince Louis Napoleon Buonaparte,second son of Louis 
Buonaparte, and Achilles}]Murat, had arrived in London, 
and waited on earl Grey. ‘hey were staying with the 
duchess of St. Leu, formerly queen of Holland. 

The earls of Fingall and Sefton, lord Kinnaird and 
Mr. Agar Ellis, have been ercated barons of the United 
Kingdom. 


‘The government of England had ordered a_ strict | 
quarantine to be performed to prevent the introduction 
Ail vessels coming from suspected 


of the cholera. 
places are to be sent to the Lazarettoes, 


There was lying at Spithead a large fleet, where a 
vice-admiral and a rear-admiral have each their flags 


flying on Loard a first rate of 120 guns, 


The duke of Wellington, on the anniversary of the 
battle of Waterloo, was to go to Windsor to present 
to the king the annuai tri-colored flag, the preseuta- 
tion of which is the tenure by which he holds the lands 
and manors purchased for lim with the people’s mo- 


ney 


aid ot the civil authorities, 
SCOTLAND. 


The reverend E, Irving has been, by a vote of 147 to 
40, excluded from preaching in any of the churches in 
Scotland, under the jurisdiction of the general assembly. 
His offence consists in having written a work in which 


he contends for the peceability of Clirist. 
IRELAND. 


The number of convictions at Ennis, in the county of 
Clare, are said to be great. ‘The culprits were generally 
Several executions 
‘The presence of Mr. 
O’Connell seems to have had a good effect on the pea- 
santry, many of whom delivered up their arms to him. 
There were still 307 prisoners in the jail at Ennis, when 


sentenced Lo transportation for life. 
for murder had taken place. 


the commission adjourned, 


In the starving counties, potatoes are but 2d, per stone, 
14lbs. but so completely have the absentee landlords 
drained the district of money, that the people have not 
even 2d. to give to save their unhappy families and selves 


from starvation! 





, FRANCE. 
Paris had again become the theatre of tumult and dis- 
order, and each night during the greater part of the 
month of June but added to the tumultuous scenes of the 
preceding ones. The Fauburg St. Dennis had been the 
principal place of riot. The destruction of property 
and the maltreating of individuals, were nighily oveur- 
rences in that quarter, and the mobs were adroit enough 
to constimmate their mischief and get off before the ar- 
rival of the national guard, who were upon each oc- 
casion called out. A jeweller who struck a ballad- 
singer for crying *‘A history of Napoleon’s hundred 
days,” had his house mobbed, and imprudently firing 
{wo pistols into the mob, the multitude became exas- 
perated, and entering his dwelling, threw his furnitare 
mo the street and there burnt it. The jeweller was 
arrested and carried to prison. 
POLAND. 

Intelligence from Warsaw to the 6th June states that 
on the same day that the battle of Ostrolenka was 
fought, that general Chlapowski brought the Russians 
to battle and gained a complete victory. The Russians 
were commanded by general Saeken, and the conflict 
took place at Mariampol, and must have been a dread- 
ful one, as the town was retaken twice and taken thrice 
by assault. ‘The Russians were finally expelled and dis- 
persed, The Poles were greatly aided by the revolt- 
ing people, who joined them in the battle of Mariampol. 
In several minor affairs, the Russians had also been de- 
teated and sustained considerable loss. At Bislostocki- 
ly, 120 Russian wagons were taken by the insurgents, 
In Vothynia the fortress of Herman fell into their hands, 
alter a well contested and sanguinary battle, in which 
the Russians left 1,200 dead on the field of battle. ‘I'he 
Russian army had beguu to move to the right bank of 
the Narew, The Polish general Lubienski, in his re- 
treat from Chirchnowiec, with 6,000 Poles, cut his way 
through 40,000 Russians, 

The Jews at Krukiszew and Laszezow assisted the 
Russians, and pointed out to them the houses of the 
Polish patriots. 

Prince Czartory ski, it is supposed would be appointed 
regent of Poland; by this step it is thought greater unity 











The colliers and miners had turned out to the num- 
ber of 20,000, and the military had been called in to the 


would be imparted to the government. 


| ‘The landhboiders mm Lithuania, in order to render the 
irevolution popular, had emancipated their peasantry. 


These successes of the Poles and the retreat of the Rus- 
sians, Will, it is said, carry the war into Russia, 
| A Polish commandant of artilery galloped up to the 
| Russian infantry, during a battle, with twelve pieces 
| of artillery, and discharged them seven or eight times at 
} the distance of filty paces. He is said to have annthilat- 
ed twenty battalions: 
‘The wide spread of the insurrection is proved by the 
late bloody battle at Herman, on the Ukraine, nearly 
600 miles from Warsaw, on the very verge of south 
easiern Poland. ‘This feature of the war inspires a hope 
that Poland will be free. 


PORTUGAL, 

Don Miguel continues to refuse answers to the de- 
mands of the French government, and alleges that the 
consul is incompetent to make them. 

The French had completely blockaded Lisbon and 
no vessel could pass over the bar. “They had captured 
many Portuguese vessels. 

‘Lhe minister of the interior and of the marine have sent 
orders to all the smaller ports of the kingdom, not to 
permit a single ship to put to sea, taking care to state 
that this arrangement was but temporary, and would last 
only until the allies of Portugal could send a fleet to set 
things to rights. 

Every sea-fort, in a condition of resistance or offence, 
has been garisoned, 








TURKEY. 
The refractory spirit manifested by the pacha of Scu- 
lari, may be considered as subdued, 
GREECE. 
Accounts from this country are unfavorable to its tran- 
quility. ‘The people are suffering exceedingly. 
A subsequent arrival at New York from Havre brings 
Paris dates to the 20th June, inclusive, 
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FRANCE. 
The disturbances in Paris have been quieted. 


gave us to understand that our imprudence would proba- 
bly be pardoned, On the Suth he visited us again, ask- 


General Lafayette has published a long address to his | ed us a thousand questions, each one more paternal than 
constituents, offering himself for re-election. He does | the other, and finished by praismg our courageous devoe 
not think that the new government has moved according | tion. I bave read within a few days in the Moniteur, a 
to the principles of the revolution of July, 1830, and | public acknowl dgement of the generous interest with 


jooks to the result of the approaching elections to mduce 

a return to them, and thus complete the work so well 

begun. Hereditary peerage he thinks cannot stand, 
BELGIUM, 


which he attended the wounded.” [| Paris pauper. 
“Phe Magdalen report.” ‘The feelings of the peo- 


ple of N. York have been exceedingly outraged by a ree 
port lately issued by the **Magdalen society” of that 


The congress at Brussels have disavowed the partial } city. It encourages the belief, or rather states, that 
attacks made on the Duich, and declared iis determina- | about 27 per cent. of all the women in New York, are 


tin to punish the perpetrators of all similar assaults, in 
future. ‘Cie late advices from London are favorable to 
the belief that Leopold will accept the crown. There 
had been skirmishing at Antwerp on the 15th Jane, be- 
tween the Belgians aud Dutch. 

A paper was circulated in Brussels for signers® de- 
manding the regent to march agaist the Dutch, and de- 
claring war the only thing that could save the liberties 
and honor of the country. 

‘The regent had addressed a letter to prince Leopold, 
asking his interference with the commissioners of Une | 
great powers, at London, to secure to Belgium her just | 
righis—the regent asks this as a pledge of his love for 
the Belgie people. Upon the result of the determina- 
tion of these commissioners, he states, depends the 
peace of Europe. 





POLAND. 

The Havre Journal of the 21st June, states that Dei- 
biisch, the Russian commander in chiet, had been super- | 
seded by general Paskewitch, and gives as its belief that | 
government had determined to act for Poland, in con- | 
nection with Great Britain. | 








Dr. Webster. ina lecture lately delivered at Port- 
land, Dr. Noah Webster stated ‘*ihat, to prepare bim- 
self tor the great and principal work of his lite, his dice 
tionary, he made himself acquainted with ¢wenty diver. 
ent languages, ”” 

Dogs. Six hundred and twelve dogs were regularly 
killed and buried in Philadelphia up to the loth July, in 
ihe present season. ‘liiese animals, we hope, are about 
to cease being nuisances in our cities. We hear of se- 
veral new cases of hedrophobia--on account of which, 
and for destroying sheep in the country, the breed pro- 
mises to become jess numerous than at present. 

A windfall. We understand (says the Philadelplia 
U.S. Gazette), that a respectable mechanic, now resid- 
ing in this city, received a letter from London by the 
packet ship Cormthian, on Saturday last, announcing the 
fact, that he had fallen bew to a title and estate worth 
£80,000 per annum. The subject of this paragraph 
is,as we leun,a very respectable and pious man, ol 
the Methodist persuasion. 

(We believ- that the Philadelphia mechanics have 
furnished three lords tor Great Britain, and hope that 
they willimprove the stock of nobles, in that Jand of 
jords and paupers. It wants meudmg, sadly. Six of 
Mrs. Jordan’s children have lately been thrown into 
the **Corinthian order” ot British society. ] 

Lene plant. lt is stated that the Bene plant, which is 
to be found in some of our private gardens, is an infal- 
Iible cure for the summer complaint--the lives of many 
thousand children have been saved by this valuable re- 
medy. A single leat of this plant, put into a half pint 
tumbler of pure water and stirred round, the water im- 
mediately becomes ropy, but not discolored; it is per- 
fectly innocent—the taste not disagreeable——it has been 
administered with perfect safety to children, and in some 
instances to infants only a few days old. 

Change of opinion. Recollections of July. “1 re- 
ceived a ball im the thigh on the 28th, at eleven o’elock 
in the forenoon, near the Pout des cis. 1 was carried 
to the hospital with some twenty other wounded, and 
M. Depuytren came in an hour to visit us. He treated 
us pretty roughly, called us canaille, and asked us whe- 
ther we had not much better have remamed at home, 
than come out to be shot. He also added, ‘I shall 
cure you very soon, that you may be sentenced very 
quickly also. The next day (the 29th), he came in the 
morning. He spoke to us with much imildness, and 


BRIEF NOTICES. | 
‘tons burthen, and called the **Desire. ” 
| In 1641, the ‘*Plymouth people” built another of 50 


prostitutes! ‘his abominable libel on the females of 


that exty, will be pleasant as a ‘*precious ointment,’ to 
the “London Quarterly Review,” &e. The authors of 


this report are justly reprobated--and should be con- 
demn:d to live at the ‘Five Points,” all the rest of 
their days. : 

Spontaneous combustion. The ship Isaac Hicks, 
ly ing at Charleston, S. C. laden with 1,430 bales of cot- 
ton, was recently discovered to be on fire, which was 
not extinguished until 13 or 14 feet of water was forced 
into her hold. The cotton had been taken on board 
when damp, aud no doubt was ertertained of a sponta- 
neous combustion, A large part ef her cargo was en- 
tirely ruined. ‘The ship, herself, not much injured, 

Lhe cholera infantum, ov ‘summer complaint.” Eighe 
ty-three children died in Philadelphia the week before 
lust. 

Old times. TVhe first vessel built in New England, 
was in 1622, at Plymouth, and wasa large boat or shal- 
lop. 

The second was the “Blessing of the Bay,” a vessel 
of forty or filty tons, built by gov. Winthrop, in 1631, 
at Mistick now Medford, and launched on the 4th July. 

Vhe third was buiit in 1636, at Marble Harbor, (Mar- 
blehead), by the “Salem people.” ‘This vessel was 120 


‘tons. { Boston Transcript. 

| A lad of spirit. The Cincinnau’ Gazette states that 
‘a lad recently climbed the court house steeple, 150 feet 
from the ground, and straightened the vane, which from 
‘politics, or some other cause, needed reformation, 
i te demonded one dollar, but the public officer, exult- 
| ingly looking at the retormed vane, would give but 50 
cents, Ihe boy turned on his heel and when the offie 
cer, looked at the vane 2U minutes after, he tound it had 
been Norfenized. ‘Vhe reformer had again ascended, 
Since then several offers have been made to have it fixedy 
but no man could be found to peril his neck, 

Diving for silver, Wt will be recollected by many 
that the British frigate Thetis was wrecked off the 
coast of Brazil with a million of dollars on board, all 
which went down with her; but the captain of the Bri- 
tish vessel of war, Lightning, has fished up 100,000 dol- 
lars, and said that he expected to get the whole million. 

Oregon. The St. Louis Republican says—“*The 
American society for encouraging the settlement of the 
Oregon territory,”’ propose to enlist 1,000 men for the 
purpose, to rendezvous in this city, in January next. 
Each man will receive gratuitously a lot of land, There 
is said to be “an immense water power up the Walla 
mot or Multnomah.” We think the water power at St 
Authony’s tall quite as great. 

Copper boilers. A most lamentable accident, the 
consequence of inexcusable negligence, happened at the 
hospital of the St. Esprit, at Toulon, { France), on the 
17th of May. ‘The previous evening there had been a 
distribution of soup to the poor; but the whole supply 
not bemg exhausted, the remainder was put io the cope 
per boilers in which it had been made ull the next-day, 
when it was divided between 12 poor old women, and 
within a few hours after, every one of them expired in 
dreadial agony. 

Memorable saying of Kosciusko. When this brave 
Pole arrived at Cracow, where the revolution commenc<- 
ed, he made, to the little band of patriots under his 
command, the following heurt-stirring speech. **‘We 
are not strong enough in number to be victorious, but 
we are enough to die with henor in defending.” __ 

Stones of a ton weight were lodged in the seeond 
story of a mill at Chambersburg, by the late flood! 
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Smyrna. Very alarming earthquakes were lately felt 
in this city, and it was apprehended that most of the 
houses would be thrown down, had the shocks lasted 
much longer. 

Judge McLean. The Springfield ‘*Western Pioneer” 
says—We understand that the remarks of this gentle- 
man, in reply to the complimentary toast given to him 
on the 4th ult. were very inaccurately reported. In- 
stead of saying, that he was “little used to publie speak- 
ing,” he said that it was not customary, he understood, 
for the members of the supreme court, to indulge on 
such occasions, in a course of general remark, and he 
should offer that as an apology for not doing so. ‘That, 
under other cireumstanecs, custom had so fully estab- 
lished the practice of responding to such expressions of 
kindness, he should yield himself to its influence, Ke. 

He also observed that he was particularly gratified to 
Jearn that both political parties had united, on that oc- 
cusion, to celebrate the nation»! festival. 

Cartier Litilepage, esq. clerk of the Nansemond 
county court in Virginia, has been supereeded by Mr. 
J. T. Kilby, who, it seems, had long transacted the bu- 
siness of the office, as a deputy. Mr. Litthepage was 
appointed to the clerkship previous to the revolution— 
and was thoughtto be the only man in Virginia that held 
a place by virtue of a British commission. 

Mother of Washington. ‘The treasurer of the mo- 
numental committee, acknowledges in the Fredericks- 
burg Herald of the 8th ult. the receipt of $775, towards 
erecting a monument to Mrs. Washington, on or near 
the spot where her ashes repese. Of this sum, $550 
was collected in New Orleans. 

That paper says that Silas E. Burrows, esq. of New 
York, some weeks since, offered to erect the monument 
at his sole expense—this, not comporting with the de- 
signs of the committee, was declined. He has subse- 
quently, however, taken upon himself to furnish the whole 
of the iron railing that may be wanted. 

Slavery. ‘Iwo thousand negroes were landed at dif- 
ferent ports in Cuba, from the first of February to the 
first of March, notwithstanding the many vessels that 
are cruising to suppress the slave trade. A slave at 
Olid Harbor, Jamaica, has been convicted of the crime of 
preaching, aud sentenced to six months imprisonment, 
and to be flogged! ‘This is beautiful! 

{ Greensboro, (N. C.) Pat. 

Yankee wit. A number of sailors were dining to- 
gether ata boarding house in Havana, when one, an ex- 
clusive yankee, hastily rose from the table, and in a 
threatening posture, flourishing his knite, bawled out, 
‘who dare to say he don’t like roast beet??? “i dare say 
so,” cried an Englishman at the opposite side of the 
table. ‘*Well,” sail Jonathan, coolly taking his sear 
again, “then you may eat mutton.” 

A bear weighing about 40U0)bs. was killed at Exeter, 
Me. on the 11th inst, after a desperate battle, in which 
he received 16 musket balls, 

Fayetieville. he **Observer” says-—“Our jail is 
still without a tenant, which cannot be said of any other 
house in town, we believe.” 

Two sharks. of the tiger species, were lately taken 
with a hook in Charleston harbor—thcy were both large, 
the largest 10 feet 2 inches long, and 3 feet in circum- 
ference. They were nu/(lifiers. 

**A horned frog,” or lizard, has lately been deposit- 
ed in the Columbian institute, Washington. It was 
brought from the prairies of Upper Arkansas. It lived 
without food or drink from April to December, 1830, 
It is said that the sprinkle of a few drops of rain kills 
this animal. 

Four slaves have been sentenced to death by Fayette 
eounty court, Kentucky—one for a rape committed on 
a young white lady, and murdering her mother, who 
interfered to save her child—one man and one woman 
for poisoning, and the fourth, « man, for arson. 

Provident institution for savings—ut Boston. The 
aggregate of the deposites, &c. in this institution, amount- 
ed to the large sum of $1,284,524, on the Ist July last— 
which appears to be very prudently invested in various 
public stocks, 

The Declaration of Independence was signed by 9 
natives of Massachusetts, 9 of Virgiuia, 5 of Maryland, 





— 





4 each of Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 


South Carolina, 3 each of New York and Delaware, 2 
of Rhode Island, and 1 of New Hampshire: and 3 na- 
tives of Ireland, 2 of England, 2 of Scotland and 1 of 
Wales. 

Emigration. It seems probable that the amount of 
settlers arriving in Canada the present year, will not be 
less than fifty thousand! 

Seduction. A man named Dandy has been required 
to pay six thousand dollars in a case of seduction. ‘The 
case was tried before the New York city court, and ap- 
pears to have been one of a most cruel nature. 

Honorary degrees. The college at Georgetown, Co- 
lumbia, has conferred the degree of L. L. D. on Wm. 
Gwynn, esq. editor of the Baltimore Gazette; and at the 
late convention at Oxford, England, that of D. C. L. 
was conferred on Washington Irving, esq. 

Explosion. The boiler of one of Mr. Gurney’s steam 
carriages exploded at Glasgow, and demolished the whole 
concern, much injuring two persons. 

Sixty attorneys were admitted to practice in the su- 
preme court of the state of New York, at the late July 
term, held at Utica. Should the increase at each term 
be in the same ratio for several years to come, it would 
require a large court house to contain them all. 

Colonization society. Vhe amount received by the 
Colonization society in the year 1830, was $27,809 39— 
exceeding the amount received in 1829 by nearly $8,0V0, 

Longevity. It is stated in the Concord Gazette that 
William Walkup, aged 91, Eben. Hemenway, 91, and 
Silas Winch, 88, who served in the old French war, and 
under the continental congress, are now living in Fra- 
minghbam, Mass. They performed their regular day’s 
work last season, 

Goods pawned. The amount of property left in 
pledge with twelve pawn-brokers in New York, during 
the year ending January, 1831, was $108,000. Among 
the articles pledged were no less than 120,000 garmeuts, 
and 16,000 sheets, blankets, and counterpanes, 





INDIAN DISTURBANCES. 
Despatches received at the department of war, 
Bellevitie, dilinois, 7th July, 1831. 
To the honorable the secretary of the department of war: 

Sin: L consiler it my duty to inform you of the Jate 
li.dian hostilities, and of the meacures which were adopt- 
ed to repress them. 

The ladians, with some exception, from Canada to 
Mexico, along the northern frontiers of the United States, 
are more hostile to the whites than at any other period 
since the last war; particularly the band of Sae Indians, 
usually and truly called, **the British band,” became ex- 
tremely untriendly to the citizens of [Illinois and others, 
‘This band had determined for some years past to ree 
main, at all hazards, on certain lands which had been 
purchased by the United States, and, afterwards, some 
of them sold to private individuals by the general go- 
verument. They also determined to drive off the citi- 
zens from this disputed territory. In order to effect this 
object, they committed various outages on the persons 
and property of the citizens of this state. 

That this band might the more effectually resist all 
force that would be employed against them, they treated 
with many other tribes to combine together for the pur- 
pose of aiding this British band to cuntinue in possession 
of the country in question. 

‘These facts and cireumstances being known to the 
frontier inhabitants, they became muci alarmed, and 
many of them abandoned their homes and habitations, 

In this situation ot affairs, I considered the state to be 
‘‘actually invaded,”? and the country in “imminent dane 
ger;”’ so much so, that | immediately called on part of 
the militia nearest to the disputed territory, to be ready 
to march to repel said invasion, and to restore peace to 
the frontier. 1 intormed gen. Gaines of the situation of 
the state, and of my preparatory movements. Alter the 
general had become acquainted with the numbers and 
disposition of the Indians, and the exposed situation of 
the frontier, he very rightly determined on muking a ree 
quisition on me for a number of mounted militia, “These 
mounted volunteers, whom I had organized for the same 
purpose, cheerfully marched at the call of the United 
States, 
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The great extent of the frontier from lake Michigan 
to the Mississippi in this state, including part of the mine- 
ral country, made it necessary to have the service of 
mounted men ‘to protect the citizens. ‘There are great 
numbers of Indians, who reside near the northern bor- 
der of this state, and it was probably that all might be 


joined in a war. 


{ have no hesitation in stating that it was necessary to 
make the call, and that a considerable number of mount- 
ed men ought to be employed in this service. 

It has been the case in many military operations that a 
sufficient force has not been in the first instance employ- 
ed, and the consequence has been disaster and defeat. 
This was not the case in this military movement. A 
sufficient force of mounted men was immediately called 
into the field. ‘This efficient and bold movement intimi- 
dated the Indians, and compelled them to abandon their 
hostile attitude without bloodshed. Whereas a small 
number of mounted men would probably have led on to 
a general war. 

‘Thus I have presented to you the general outlines of 
this military movement, which has terminated so fortu- 
nately to all concerned. 

In the council or treaty with the Indians, gen. Gaines 
requested me to be associated with him as a commis- 
sioner. You will see by the agreement, that the Indians 
are to remain in future on the west side of the Mississip- 
pi. The policy to separate them from the whites, is the 
only sure course to preserve peace with them. I have 
the honor to be, your obedient servant, 


JOHN REYNOLDS. 


Head quarters, western depariment, 
St. Louis, 6th July, 1831. 

Sim: Having been joined on the 25th ult. hy his ex- 
cellency, gov. Reynolds, with general Joseph Duncan’s 
brigade of Illinois mounted voluuteers, |, on the follow- 
ing morning, took possession of the Sac village, previ- 
ously occupied by the British band of Sac Indians. 

The appearance of the mounted volunteers on the one 
side, and the regular troops with two pieces of artillery 
on the other, aided by a steam boat armed with a piece 
of artillery, and some musketry and riflemen, induced 
these Indians to abandon the village previous to our arri- 
val, and without firing a gun. Deserted by their allies, 
this disorderly band was left alone to seek security in a 
speedy flight to the right bank of the Mississippi, where 
they were tound the next day under the protection of a 
white flag. They immediately sued tor peace, where- 
upon the enclosed articles of agreement and capitulation 
were entered into and signed. 


His excellency, gov. Reynolds, very cordially co-ope- 
rated with me in this measure; and he unites with me in 
the opinion that the chastisement which a part of these 
Indians merited, could not have been inflicted without 
subjecting many of the innocent frontier settlers, as well 
as some of the unoffending Indians, to indiscriminate ruin 
and destruction, And we are of the opinion that these 
Indians are as completely humbled as if they had been 
chastised in battle; and that they are less disposed to 
disturb the frontier inhabitants. 

I shall take an early occasion to collect and submit, for 
the intormation of the president, such facts as have been 
ascertained to exist touching the extensive alliances 
which these Indians had endeavored to form against our 
frontier inhabitants. Lam, with the truest regard, your 
friend, EDMUND P. GAINES. 

Hon, secretary of war. 


Superintendency of Indian affairs, 
St. Louis, July 6, 1831. 

Sir: Gen. Gaines has removed the band of Saes (call- 
ed the British band), to the west of the Mississippi, and 
oo this morning with his regular troops to this 
place. 

The Indians of this band were, it appears, very inso- 
lent, depending upon an increase to their number from 
the discontented parts of the Kickapoos, Pattawattamies 
and Winnebagoes, within the state of Lllinois, ‘They ex- 
hibited a daring opposition to gen, Gaines’ regular force, 
until the near approach of 1,400 mounted volunteers; at 
which time, I am informed, their allies abandoned them, 


They then crossed the Mississippi, and sent a flag to the 
general, requesting terms, &c. 

This show of force, with the cool and determined 
course pursued towards this disaffected band of Sacs, has 
produced the desired effect, and I have no doubt will 
tend to convince the disaffected parts of tribes, on this 
frontier, of the folly of their opposition to the United 
States, without a just cause, 

It will, in my opinion, be necessary for a strict watch 
to be kept over this discontenied band of Sacs, as well to 
prevent any acquisition to their numbers, (of disaffected 
Sacs), as to prevent difficulties between them and our 
northern and western frontier settlers. I have the honor 
to be, with high respect, your most obedient servant, 

WM. CLARK, 

Hon. secretary of war. 

FROM THE NASHVILLE BANNER, 
Extract of a letter from gen, E. P. Gaines, dated Rock 
Island, 20th June, 1831. 

“1 have visited the Rock river villages with a view to 
ascertain the localities, and as far as possible the dispo- 
sition of the Indians. ‘hey confirmed me in the opinion 
1 had previously formed, that, whatever may be their 
Jeelings ot hostility, they are resolved to abstain from 
the use of their tomahawks and fire arms except in self- 
defence. But few of their warriors were to be seen— 
their women and children, and their old men appeared 
anxious, and at first somewhat confused, but none at- 
teanpted to run off. Having previously notified their 
chiefs that lL would have nothing more to say to them 
unless they should desire to intorm me of their inten- 
tion to move forthwith as | had directed them, I did not 
speak to them, though within fitty yards of many of them. 
I had with me on board the steam boat some artillery 
and two companies of Infantry. ‘Their village is imme- 
diately on Rock river, and so situated that I could from 
the steam boat destroy all their bark houses (the only 
kind of houses they have) in a few minutes, with the force 
now with me—probably without the loss of aman. But 
I am resolved to abstain from firing a shot without some 
bloodshed, or some manifest attempt to shed blood, on 
the part of the Indians. I have already induced nearly 
one-third of them to cross the Mississippi to their own 
land. The residue, however, say, as the friendly chiefs 
report, that they never will move, and, what is very un- 
common, their women urge their hostile husbands to 
fight rather than to move and thus to abandon their 
homes. Should the appearance of gov. Reynolds’ 
mounted men fail to move them—their cliiefs will then 
be arrested and kept in confinement until disposed of by 
the civil authorities, and the others will be landed on the 
opposite bank of the Mississippi, and notified that if they 
return they will be punished. ‘The reports of other 
tribes having engaged to assist this band in defending 
themselves against us, are entitled to but little credit. 
Several other tribes, such as the Winnebagoes, Potta- 
wattomies and Kickapoos, have been invited by these 
Sacks to assist them, but I cannot positively ascertain 
that more than two hundred have actually joined, and it 
is very doubtful whether these will remain true to their 
offending allies, I wasassured by gov. Reynolds in his 
last letter that he would be here on the 19th or 20th, 
I therefore leok for him momently.”? 

A letter from St. Louis, dated July 6, says—**Gene- 
rals Gaines and ltkinson have returned this morning 
with the troops from Rock Island, the differences with 
the Indians having fortunately been settied without 
bloodshed. 

The preceding letter from gen. Gaines has been a sube 
ject of some pomted remarks in the ‘**National Intelli- 
gencer” and other papers. The calling out of such an 
expensive and numerous force—and the disposition mani- 
fested to drive them beyond the Mississippi to lands 
which are ‘‘their own,” are particularly objected to, as 
unnecessary and severe, and not ganctioned by law. On 
the other hand “an officer in the army” says in the In- 
telligencer, that gov. Reynolds called out the Illinois 
militia without consulting gen, Gaines, and that the In- 
dians occupy a disputed territory since 1804—when, it 
is alleged they ceded it by a treaty made by gen, Harri- 
sop, as commissioner on the part of the United States, 
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and received goods to the value of $2,000, and a per- 
petual annuity of $1,000, in exchange for the lands—that 
they have been repeatedly ordered to remove, &c. And 
that the large and expensive force called out, may be 
excused in the desire to put down opposition without the 
sacrifice of life, &c. 





THE NEW OLIVE BRANCH. 
To the citizens of South Carolina, 

Friends and fellow citizens: It is confidently asserted by the 
friends of nullification, that intense distress prevails in your 
state; that it is the aagneeney and obvious result of the tariff, 
which restricts your trade, and limits the sale of your grand staple 
by the heavy duties levied on the imported articles received in 
return; that the duties on those imports, to the amount of about 
30 per cent. are paid by the producers; and that, in consequence 
thereof the cottun, tobacco avd rice planters, contribute to the 
support of government, at least 12,000,000 dollars per annum. 

‘That distress exists in the state, particularly on the sca board, 
may be admitted—but 1 am credibly informed that it is greatly 
exaggerated, and that the upper country is in a prosperous situa 
tion. 

if the distress and suffering were as great as is supposed—if 
they could be traced to the tariff—if there were no hope of re- 
lief, trum the government—and, if the alternative were, a con- 
tinuance of that state of suffering, or a secession from the union, 
it might perhaps be conceded that self preservation, the first law 
of nature, would warrant you in attempting to relieve yourselves 
from so unequal a burden. It might then be justifiable to “‘cal- 
culate the value of the union,” and see whether those disadvan- 
tages did not far outweigh, sofar as you are concerned, all the 
benefits it conters. 

But if Il can prove satisfactorily, even to judge Cooper and 
Mr. McDuffie, that whatever may be your distress, it has no ne- 
cessary connexion with the tariffs of 1824 or 1828, (the tariff of 
1816 is allowed, on all hands, to have been a tariff almost alto- 
gether for revenue)—if I can incontrovertibly trace the origin of 
the distress, to a source entirely different aud entirely adequate 
to account for it—we may hope, that all good citizens, even those 
who have been the most ardent partizans of nullification. will ex- 
ert themselves to dispel the mists of delusion under which your 
citizens have labored, and, as far as in their power lies, tranquil- 
lize the public mind, and allay a ferment, which endangers the 
peace and happiness of the country, not merely in our day, but in 
the days of our children and grand children, 

To give a full view of the subject, it is necessary to take a re- 
trospect of some years previous to the late war, and subsequently 
to its close; at which latter period, the seeds of distress were sow- 
ed which have since germinated so luxuriantly. 

The average price of cotton in 1809, ’10 and ’11 was only 15 
eents.* In 1812, °13, and °14, it averaged only about 11 cents.* 
Alter the war it rose extravagantly— 


ln 1815 the average price was 20* cents. 
1816 27* - 
1817 26 1-2T * 
1818 32 “6 


Tempted by these extravant prices, the cultivation was greatly 
e@xtended—negrots and lands were purchased at prices unheard of 
formerly. ‘The purchases were, in some instances, made wholly, in 
others, principally, on credit, payable by instalments, with interest, 
from year to year, in full confidence, on both sides, that this state 
of prosperity would continue, and that the payments could be 
easily made. 

These high prices, moreover, produced, as is always the case, 
in similar circumstances, an extravagant style of living, far be- 
yond that to which the citizens had been accustomed. 
~ In the midst of this dazzling scene of prosperity, an awful hur- 
ricane arose, which blasted and withered the flattering prospects, 
and produced scenes of distress and wretchcdness, not often paral 
leled. Cotton fell from 32 cents in 1818, to 22 in 1819}—and to 
16 cents in 1820 ¢ ‘lo those who had purchased on credit as the 
most part had done, and who still owed several instalments, this 
was certain ruin. With the price of cotton, the price of lands and 
negroes fell, and somewhat in the same proportion. And so great 
was the reduction, that in numerous cases, the lands and negroes 
would not sell for enough to pay the instalments still due; so that 
the whole amount paid was sacrificed. In some instances patrimo- 
nial estates were sold to pay the deficiency.| 





*Pitkin’s Statisties, page 133. 

+Treasury returns. 

¢Treasury returns. 
pExtract of a letter from a respectable citizen of South Carolina 

dated Charleston, June 25,1823. 

“The peace of 1815 produced a complete revolutionin the do- 
“mestic concerns of this country. Cotton and rice rose beyond 
“the most sanguine expectation of the growers, and in proportion 
*to their value, Was every other article sacrificed to them. The 
“indigo vats were destroyed; lumber and tobacco abandoned; even 
*‘provisions Were neglected: and we turned our eyes to Virginia 
**ior corn, and to Tennessee and Kentucky for live stuck. 

“This did very well while cotton and rice continued high, and 
“would perhaps have been attended with no serious disadvantage, 
‘*but from the fact, that lands and negroes, the prices of which 
‘are in this country regulated by the prices of cotton and rice, 
‘rose also uncommonly high. 

“The quantity of money which the high prices of these articles 
‘brought into the market, greatly diminished its value, and in 
**proportion increased the prices of lands and negroes, A system 


a 


It may be asked, to what cause were these ruinous reductions 
owing? Was there then no tariff, on which to charge the ruin?— 
to justify nullification, with all its horrors?—or to lead to any *eal- 
culation of the value of the union?” 

The answer is easily given.— he fall of 1818, arose from the 
large importations of East India cotton, in that and the preeeding 
year—amounting to no less than 345,300 bales; whereas in i814, 
"15 and °16, the importation had been but 78,800 bales, oran ave- 
rage of 26.200 bales per annum. It is true, its inferior quality 
considerably limited the use of it—but still, enough was used, to 
produce,as we have seen, a reduction of about 30 per cent. 

The desolation was completed by the great increase in 1820 of 
the exportation of cotton from this country, which. in 1819 had 
been only 80,508,270 lbs. of uplands; whereas, in 1820, it rose to 
116,291,137 Ibs, being an increase of above 40 per cent. It is true, 
the consumption of this staple, increased in England, and in 
every part of Europe—but by no means in the same proportion, 
The consumption in England— 
In 1817 was 


a . 397,000 bales. 


415,000 ¢ 
13l9 = 428,000 « 
1820. —s * 470,00 « 
1821 “ 499,000* « 


It is not therefore wonderful, when the consumption increased 
only 25 per cent. in five years, and the supply from the East In- 
dies increased seven-fold, from 31,000 bales in 1816, to 227,300 
bales in 1818, and 40 per cent. from the United States, from 
1819, (213,000 bales), to 1820, (301,524 bales), that the price was 
ome amr reduced, and that the most intense distress fol- 
owed. 

The following is a statement of the exports of uplands, from 
the United States, for seven years:— 


In 1819 80,508,270 Ibs, 


1820 116,291,137 * 
1821 113549,339 “ 
1822 133.424,460 ‘* 
1823 161.586 582 ** 
1824 132843941 
1826 198,562,563 ‘ 
1827 279,169,317 * 


Thus it appears, that the export was increased more than two- 
fold from 18:9 to 1823,—and more than three-fold from 1819 to 
1827: 

Let us see the effect of this wonderful increase— 

‘lhe quantity of uplands and s+a islands, was— 


In 1819 87,997,645 Ibs. dolls. 21,08',769 value. 
1822 144 675,092 «6 24,035,068 
1823 173,723,270 * 20,445,520 
1824 142,369,663 <6 21,947,401 
1826 204535415 25,025,214 


This table deserves to be very carefully studied, It is fraught 
with important instruction, On the subject of glutted markets. 
We see that 87,000,000 Ibs. produced in 1818, half a million of 
dollars more than 173,000,000 Ibs. vom double the quantity, in 
1823—that the latter quantity produced a million and a half of 
dollars less than 142 000,000 ibs. in 1824—that 144,000,000 Ibs. in 1822, 

roduced nearly as much as 204,000,000 in 1826—and finally, that 
in 1827 we increased the export 45 per cent. whereas the proceeds 
increased only about 17 per cent! 

It is, 1 trust, impossible to examine the preceding tables and 
the deductions from them, with the attention to which the mag- 
nitude of the subject is entitled, without a conviction that all the 
embarrassment, distress and suffering, so loudly complained of, to 
the south, have arisen from one single efficient cause, glutted 
markets,—and instead of wondering that the prices have fallen 
from 32 cents in 1818, to 16 cents in 1820, and to 9, 10 and 11 
cents at present, the wonder is, that the reduction has not been 

reater. 

. The foregoing facts would be sufficient to settle the question 
finally, and for ever, and tu exonerate the tariff from the foul 
charges brought against it. But strong, and pointed, and de- 
cisive, and irretutable as they are, fortunately the mighty question 
at issue, which is to decide whether we are to continue an unit- 
ed band of brothers, or discordant petty states, rending each other 
in pieces, like the ill fated South Americans, does not rest wholly 


on them. I submit incontrovertible evidence, to prove that as 
great if not a greater degree of distress and suffering prevailed 
to the south before the enaction of the tariff of 1824, than has 


been felt since, and that therefore the nullifiers are disarmed of 

those plausible, but fallacious pretexts, whereby they have so highly 

excited the passions of their fellow-citizens, and prepared so many 

of them to “renew the scenes of the revolutionary war.” 

Extract from a speech of Mr. Carter, member of congress Jor S. 
Carolina, delivered April 5th, 1824. 

“The prostration of their foreign markets has spread over the 
“face of the south a general pervading gloom. In all that region 
“which stretches itself from the shores of the Potomac tu the 
“gulf of Mexico, where all the arts of civilized life once triumph- 





“soon realizing a fortune, plunged the people deeply into debt for 
‘*this species of property, at a price perfectly unjustifiable, even 
‘tat the then high price it produced. 

** All classes have become largely indebted, and the fall of cotton 
“left them in a situation by no means enviable. Lhe commence- 
“ment of this reaction may be dated in 1820, from which period 
“has the planting interest of this country been very much per- 
“plexed. Lands that cost 30 dollars per acre, are now sold for § 
“dollars,to pay the debt incurred y By purchase; and negroes 
‘‘that cost 1,000 dollars may new be Sor 400 dollars.” 

*Liverpool prices current. 





“of eredit, too, found its way into the interior; and the hope of 





+Treasury returns. 
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«ced, the arm of industry is now paralyzed. Large and ample 

“estates, once the seats of opulence, which supported their proprie- 

“tors in affluence and comfort,are now thrown out to waste and 

‘Jecay.” 

Mr. Garnet in the same debate stated, that— 

“The population of Virginia was driven into distant lands, and 
“reduced ta beggary—and that desolation was spread over the face 
‘tof the land” 

Extract from a memorial of the citizens of Charleston, adopted 
about the close of 1823, and read in congress, February 9, 1824. 
“The eultivation of cotton, encouraged by the very prosperity 

“which has just been noticed, has been so prodigiously extended 

‘sin this and other states,as well as in foreign countries, that not- 

“withstanding the unprecedented increase of the trade with Eng- 

é*land, every market in Europe is already glutted with it; and as the 

“evil isevery day growing with the growth of the new countries, 

‘into which erterprise is pushing its adventures, there can be no 

“doub: but that in the course of very few years this commodity will 

“like all others where there is a free competition in trade, be reduced 

“to the lowest posseble price. In the man time, the effects that have 

‘already been produced here, by this mighty revolution, aré de- 

“plorublein theextreme. Property of all kinds is cepreciated be- 

“yond example. A feeling of gloomy despondence is beginning to 

“prevail every where in the lower country. Estates are sacrific- | 

“ed to pay the last instalments on the bonds given for the purchase 

“money. No body seems disposed to buy, what every body is anxious 

“to sellat any price. In short, it is manifest, that the extraord- 

“nary prosperity which South Carolina, in common with the 

“other southern states, enjoyed some years ago, is gone forever; 

“and it will require all the skill and industry of our agricultn- 

“rists, in future, to maintain their place in the market, even at 

“the most reduced prices of produce ” 

“WILLIAM DRAYTON, 
“HUG >} LEGARE ’ 
“SAMUEL PRIOLEAU, ¢ committee. 
“WILLIAM SEABROOK,” J 


It is presumed that no man who values fnis character for ve- | 
cacity, will ever after the examination of these documents, bring 
it into discredit by charging southern distress to tariffs. It would 





success of the demonstration I shall be able to give of all 
that T may attempt to maintain, 1 have, however, a 
better opinion of mankind than to attribute to the mass 
of those who may be considered, as dependent on you, 
a disposition to advance their interest by means disered- 
itable to their integrity—many of them are known to me 
to be incapable of such a purpose. Be this as it may, 
the history of these events will outlive your official 
power, and at the period which 1 deem most desirable 
for the impress of a good name, there will be no motive 
to do injusticeto mine. Ihave never seen an honest ap- 
peal, in a good cause, made in vain to the disinterested 
judgment of the American community; and forced, 
against my will, into a conflict where | have no choice 
but to sink under an oppressive hostility, or use the 
means in my power for my own defence, I must meet 
the duty at whatever hazard. 

It distinctly appears, by the expose to which 1 have al- 
Juded, that you have now declared an unrelenting war 
against me, by assailing my honor and integrity from the 
beginning of my official connection with your administra 
tion down to the date of your last public notice of my 
name. It isthe purpose of this communication, which 
to my regret, has been delayed by indisposition, to re- 
view the several imputations and charges thus promul- 
gated, and conclude with a distinct reply to your letter 
uf the 7th inst. by Mr. Trist. 

These imputations and charges will be found embodi- 
ed in the following syllabus of your expose: It is there- 
in alleged, that I aecepted the appointment of secretary 


of the treasury with a full knowledge that maj. Eaton 


was to be my colleague, and no sooner was my commis- 





be an outrage on the common sense of the nation, 

P. S. The inereased culture of cotton in this country was in a 
great degree caused by the destruction of manufactures, by the 
fatal tariff of 1816, carried in congr ss by the predominance of 
southern influence. It drove thousands of the manufacturers to | 
farming—converting customers into rivals, and depressing farm- | 
ing—and impelled the farmers in Virginia and Maryland, and the 
emigrants,into Alabama and other south-western states, to enter 
largely into the culture of cotton, Thus the withering policy of 
the south recoiled on itself. HAMILTON, 

Philadelphia, July 12, 1831. 





POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
From the United States Telegraph of August 2. 
MR. INGHAM TO THE PRESIDENT. 
New Hope, Juiy 26, 1831. 


| to drive major Eaton out of the cabinet. 


sion safely in my pocket, than I joined Mr. C’s. frienda 
That I, in ef- 
fect, told you, that you had associated in your counsels 
an individual who was a blot upon your administration, 
That you thought fit to overlook the implied insult of- 


fered to yourself, and sought only to reconcile the diffi- 


culty in sour cabinet. It was made ostensibly, by those 
originating it, altogether an affair of the females of their 
lumilies. It was said that, with regard to maj. Eaton, 
they entertained the best feeling, and could unite. Thie 
was all you required, Atthe succeeding session of cone 
gress, meetings of the friends of Mr. Calhoun took place 
with a view of addressing you to remove maj. Eaton, an 

Van Buren was denounced~arrangements were made 





Srr: I received onthe 13th inst. a letter trom Mr. 


alt. The same mail also brought me the Globe of the 
1ith, containing, in addition to the letter of Mr. Trist, 
an accompanying expose of the relations heretofore ex- 
isting between you and myself, connecting the matter of 
this correspondence with circumstances alleged to have 
occurred long antecedent to the date fixed by me for 
the origin of the feelings which have led to it. This ea- 
pose bears the impress of your authority, not only in the 
disclosure of topics, which could only be known to your- 
self, butin a letter from your own desk, used to give 
stronger color of probability to the points insisted upon 
throughout the article. L eannot possibly do you injus- 
tice under these circumstances, in referring to it as a 
contemporaneous exposition of your sentiments and feel- 
ings, and using the light it furnishes to aid me in pene- 
trating the mysterious course of proceeding which has 
been directed against me, and still seeks to destroy 
my reputation—the only inheritance I expect to bequeath 
tomy children. ‘Thus impressed, [| may feel it to be 
necessury to address you with more freedom than fas- 
tidious minds, differently circumstanced, might deem 
compatible with a proper respect for the chief magis- 
trate; but when such shall have imagined themselves in 
my situation, they will then only be able to appreciate 
my feelings, and judge correctly of this resort to the 
right of self-detence. lam perfectly aware of the dis- 
udvantages of my position in such a controversy; 1 have 
not a numerous body of persons impelled, or prompted 
by interest or fear, toapplaud whatever Ll may say or do. 
My reliance is wholly of a different character; 1 have no 
agent or instrument at command, except pen, ink, and 
paper; no power but that which is derived from truth, 
addressed to intelligence and virtue; and no claim to 
eonfidenee, but in my own humble charaeter, and the 


| in congress to embarrass the measures of the administrue 
Trist, of the 7th, postmarked the 9th, purporting to be | ton in that body. 


written by your direction, in answer to mine of the 30th| ham Sentinel evinced their disaffection. 


The Cathoun Telegraph and Inge 
The appoint- 
ment of Baldwin was denounced in advance. Remote 
editors, as has been proved, were sounded, in the hope 
| of bringing them out in opposition to your re-electiong 
and, finally, Mr. Calhoun came out with a horrible plot, 
When the issue was made with yourself, you found your 
cabinet divided, and an entire re-organization was dee 
termined on. Notwithstanding you believed that I had 
taken sid:s with your adversaries, you treated me with 
kindness to the lust, and gave me credit for my capacity 
and fidelity. Being the representative of Pennsylvania, 
| was entitled to respect. Grateful to Pennsylvania for 
your election, you were unwilling to mortify her by let- 

ting her suppose that you wished to put a mark of dis- 
grace upon me, by desiring me to retire from the cabinet. 
You, therefore, offered me a position quite equal to my 
deserts—but I thought my interests and ambition would 
be better promoted by a warfare on you, and sedulously 
sought a pretext on which to found it. As an evidence 
of my seeking sucha pretext, I took exception to the 
form of an addressin «a note on business, in which you 
designated me as ‘acting secretary of the treasury.’ 
That, failing in this, Z sought in another quarter some 
ground of quarrel to carry with me to Pennsylvania, 
and, as a justification of the hostility I meant to wage, J 
wrote Mr. Barry an angry letter, telling him that I had 
heard one of his assistants had said that the department 
possessed a certain bond, which would be held in terro- 
rem to keep me quiet. That not being able to make any 
thing out of this correspondence, 1 dropped it but re- 
mained at Washington, and kept up such an intercourse 
with the editor of the Telegraph, that major Eaton felt 
assured I was the prompter of the scurrilous attacks on 
his wife, for which he felt it due to himself to makea de- 
mand of Mr. Berrien and myself, to know whether we 
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authorised the statement in that print. ‘That, when call- 
ed upon, I refused to disavow, and added insult, and 
when threatened with personal violence, instead of ap- 
pealing to the civil authority, I called in aid certain per- 
sons, and became myself a threatener of the peace. 
That I had now aceomplished my purpose, and made a 
pretext for something like a justification in my meditat- 
ed opposition to the president on my return to Pennsyl- 
vania. That 1 made an ovutery about a conspiracy, and 
sought to involve the friends of the president in it, as ac- 
cessaries, ‘The expose concludes with a declaration, that 
it will be seen what proof I will be able to bring in sup- 
port of my charges, and it will probably turn out, like 
Mr, Calhoun’s plot, of which it may be considered an 
act; adding, that it will be susceptible of no proof, and 
that the public must take denials for confession. 

{t will be perceived that these allegations purport to 
give a concatenation of events, commencing with my offi- 
cia) connexion with the administration, and terminating 
with the day of my departure from the seat of govern- 
ment. 

It cannot be doubted, that it was intended by you to 
connect me with all the transactions referred to in this 
document; any other conclusion must be founded on 
the extravagant supposition that [ was thus to be held 
responsible for the acts of others, in which | had not 
even an implied agency, I, therefore, have aright to 
regard this expose as avowedly made for the purpose of 

resenting to the public eye the series of offences which 
yon alleged to have committed, that have led to the 
embarrassment of your administration, and the final dis- 
solution of your cabinet. It may be proper, however, 
to observe, that lL have framed in my own mind a division 
of the matter of this discussion into two parts, which 
may be designated by the terms official and unofficial. 
As to the former branch, regarding my duty tothe coun- 
try, always paramount, and its interests as requiring that 
a proper confidence in relation to matters withia the 
pale of the executive councils should be _ inviolably 
maintained as long as it may be even tacitly enjoined by 
the chief magistrate, I shall not advert to such matters 
except when they have been introduced by you; and then 
found in the papers before me. As respects unofficial 
transactions, | shall notice at this time only a small part 
of what lies at my disposal, and none not immediately 
conected with the subjects referred to in your expose. 
With these remarks, | proceed to the unpleasant task of 
defending my character against the aspersions attempted 
to be cast upon it by the chief magistrate of the United 
States. This has been irresistably forced upon me at 
the moment of my retirement from public service, and 
when satiated with its enjoyments and fortified by vivid 
experience against its allurements, | had fondly cherish- 
ed the hope of spending the remainder of my days in the 
quiet of domestic life, out of the reach of the disturbing 
conflicts of political controversy, 

1 perceive, in the first of the alleged incidents of 
your expose, the bane which has poisoned the cup of 
your happiness; and which, being thus spread before the 
public, must tarnish the page of your history, while 
history continues to carry to future ages a true account 
of the acts of public men. Having been for the last 
two years, a close, and, for the most part, a silent ob- 
server of the actors in the various scenes of the great 
drama of state, in which you were the chief character, 
Ihave carefully studied, not only your own, but the 
character of those around you; and cannot easily be 
mistaken in the considerations which characterised your 
leading unofficial acts, and their bearing on the public 
interest. Much less could 1 be mistaken in the facts 
which are now made the groundwork of your imputa- 
tions against me, and the evidence of discord which in- 
duced the determination to reorganize your cabinet. 1 
hesitate not to say; in the face of all who are implicated; 
in the face of the world, nay, in the lace of heaven, that 
every allegation made, intended, or tending to connect 
me in any one of your long lists of incidents, with a de- 
sign to insult you, or embarrass your administration, or 
with any other of the imputed designs, is destitute of 
the shadow or shade of truth. 1 might close this part of 
this communication here, by insisting, as I have a right 
to do, upon the production of the proofs of these imput- 
ed plots and conspiracies, and of my agency in them; 


| 




















or that as an act of sheer justice, the charges should be 
withdrawn as openly as they have been made. But I can- 
not permit myself to rest upon this ground alone, how- 
ever, solid and immovable it must be. I must, therefore, 
call your attention to some of the most prominent 
points, and demand the proofs more specifically. On 
what ground am I charged with having ‘‘no sooner than 
I got the commission safe in my pocket, joined Mr, 
Calhoun’s friends in the effort to drive major Eaton out 
of the cabinet.”? 1 ask where is the evidence that Mr, 
Calhoun had any class of triends who were not as de- 
votedly your friends; or that any object was entertained, 
which could be beneficial to him and injurious to you? 
Or that any persons under that designation, joined to 
drive major Eaton out of the cabinet? And, lastly, 
where is the evidence, if such a plot existed, that I 
was privy to, or an actor in it? If the isolated circume 
stance of the refusal of any of my family, with my ap- 
probation, to associate with that of major Eaton, be 
deemed evidence of this charge, I freely admit that fact; 
but you perfectly well know, whatever appearance cir- 
cumstances now compel you to give it, that the sole cause 
for this refusal was based in the belief of the society in 
which she had always lived, as to the character of his 
wife, and not in any feeling of hostility or even unkind- 
ness to him. It was, however, known to me, that two 
or three gentlemen whom I had never heard designated 
by their personal attachment to any political man other 
than yourself; and who were known to be among your 
best friends, did remonstrate to you against the appoint- 
ment of major Eaton toa seat in your cabinet; and I 
also heard that they cotemporancously, or at least two 
of them, made known to him all they had said to you. 
‘Lheir names are known to you, and they can bear testi- 
mony to this fact. Two of these gentlemen, the only 
ones of whose purpose I had any knowledge at the time, 
will, if their memory serve, for I know them to be ine 
capable of misrepresentation, testily, that so far from 
encouraging their views, I endeavored to reconcile them 
to the appointment of major Eaton. I will not bring 
their names betore the public, but will, if desired, 
furnish them to you, that you may satisfy yourself of the 
flagrant injustice you have done me in this respect. But, 
in addition to this, what motive had I to desireto drive 
mujor Eaton out of the cabinet? We had been for se- 
veral years, personally intimate and friendly. I had 
formed a favorable opinion of his disposition and general 
character; and, notwithstanding all that has occurred, my 
opinion, as to these qualities at the time, is unchanged, In 
the absence of motive, in the absence ol facts and circum- 
stances, nay, in the face of facts now tendered to you, 
what is there in the relation between the highest officer 
of the government and the humblest citizen which can 
justly preclude the latter from the right of demanding 
that a charge so injurious to him shall be either proved 
or retracted? It should now be understood that this 
charge, thus shown to be a mere phantom, is made the 
‘head and front of my offending,” and the main point 
upon which my reputation is assailed. You have pro- 
fessed to regard my conduct in this particular, as bear- 
ing an “implied insult?’? to yourself, which imagined in- 
sult has been fostered in your breast up to the present 
moment; and constantly cherished, with its predispos- 
ing influence to give form and substance to every other 
shadow which jealousy and suspicion could contrive, or 
credulity could be prevailed upon to embrace, 

What are these shadows which have been thus em- 
bodied? ‘‘.dé¢ the succeeding session, Mr. Calhoun’s 
friends held meetings for the purpose of addressing you 
to remove major Eaton.”? Three things are necessary 
to be proved to maintain this charge and bring it home 
tome. Ist. That Mr. Calhoun had a class of friends 
distinct from yours, 2d. That they held such meetings. 
And, 3d. That 1 was privy to, and gave aid or coun- 
tenance to the measure.* As to the first, | know of no 
such class. As to the second,I know of no such meet- 
ing. And thirdly, I, of course, could have given it no 
aid or countenance. If, however, there was such a meet- 
ing, its character and objects must be subjects for proof; 
and if it did address you, the names must show that it 

*I will not require of you to prove that I was present, 
or ‘‘in the company” of the conspirators. 
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would seem only to have been a conspiracy of your own 
friends to persuade your head in opposition to your 
heart. Be this as it may, you have my denial of all 
knowledge of it; and my demand for proof on this point 
cannot be evaded. 

Then **.Mr. Van Buren was denounced!”? When? 
In what manner? And by whom? And how am I re- 
sponsible for it? It is true I did not enter into the views 
of those who were generally supposed to constitute your 
confidential political council, by exerting myself to pro- 
mote him for the succession; nor did I tollow the sup- 
posed changes in your mind, as to the propriety of using 
your power to promote the election of your successor; 
but I gave to Mr. Van Buren a fair and just support in 
all his official acts, which were presented for my co- 
operation; nor have his personal friends the slighest 
ground to complain of my treatment to them. I cannot, 
however, be responsible for what others said of him: 
my relation to you or to him, did not require that | 
should bear so unreasonable a burden; nor was it your 
custom to hold him, or any other of your friends, ac- 
countable for the denunciations against me, which were 
so carefully laid on your table day after day. If sucha 
rule had been adopted, it ought, at least, to have been 
made known, that each might understand what was re- 
quired, and have the opportunity of sharing its benefits. 

The next charge in order is thus announced: “Ar- 
rangements were mude in congress to embarrass the 
measures of the administration in that body.” I beg 
leave to require, as a matter of obvious justice, that the 
particular object of these imputed arrangements be spe- 
cified; by whom they were made; and what motive had 
the alleged actors to embarrass the administration? And, 
Jastly, at what point was I] connected with them, what act 
of this nature was done, or advice given by me, and what 
motive could I have had for embarrassing the measures 
ot the administration with which L was connected? It 
does not belong to the human mind to act without mo- 
tive;—even jealousy itself will wot believe all the evil it 
hears of the object of its suspicions, unless the evidence 
be corroborated by the appearance o! some rational mo- 
tive to control their actions. In this case, | can imagine 
none. It remains, therefore, tor you to show how this 
charge can be made to reach me. Here I leave it with 
my unqualified denial, whatever form or shape it may 
assume, 

“The Calhoun Telegraph and Ingham Sentinel 
evinced their disafection.”” Again, | demand the evi- 
deace. Let the columns of these papers be examined 
for the tact of their disaffection. The former was 
deemed the paper of the administration, and the only 
article which, up to that period, L have heard of having 
been ascribed to such a teeling, the editor says, was 
dictated, in substance, from your own lips, and approv- 
ed in form by you before publication. As to the lat- 
ter, I have had no political correspondence with its 
editors from the time of my appointment to that of my 
removal. Those gentlemen (and none who know them 
will doubt their word) will bear me out in this declara- 
tion, | admit that I regard them as my personal 
friends. They have long conducted, in the capital of 
Pennsylvania, the leading paper of the political party 
with which I have always been connected. They are 
men of tried moral and political integrity. Had I been 
engaged in any of the purposes thus attributed to me, 
it is scarcely possible that I should not have corres- 
ponded with them, and some others of their editorial 
brethren in Pennsylvania, or elsewhere, on these sub- 
jects. All are now at liberty to publish whatever I 
have written in respect to this or any other matter con- 
tained in your charges. 

Next: ‘*T'he appointment of Mr. Baldwin was de- 
nounced.” ‘This trom you is most unexpected, to whom 
it must be well known that, in all your conversations on 
that subject, whatever my preference might have been, 
1 refused to say any thing to depress Mr. Baldwin; and 
it 38 with great surprise, notwithstanding all I have 
before seen, that I am made responsible for the de- 
punciation. What may not be proved when such evi- 
dence is relied on? 

‘The expose proceeds: ‘‘ Remote editors were sounded 
to bring them out against your re-election.”” The only 


this charge, is in a statement of Gideon Welles, of 
Hartford, Ct. who, though he was ‘‘shocked and as- 
tounded” at the alleged suggestion, it since appears, 
had, sume time after, written a letter to the same 
gentleman whom he charged with making it, sending 
his best respects to Mr. Calhoun, and expressing his 
own private opinion that you ought not, on principle, 
to stand another poll. It is a remarkable fact, that 
this same witness, now so much relied upon to sus- 
tain a far-fetched assault upon me, had written ano- 
ther letter to the same person, soon after this shock- 
ing overture was said to have been made in which he 
suid, among other things of the same kind, that ma- 
jor Eaton was a disgrace to your administration, So 
much for this charge, and the witness: but if all he 
says, in the face of his letter to the contrary, be true, 
he only testifies to a conversation with another per- 
son, of which none pretends that | had any knowledge. 
Of its supposed object I never heard till it was brought 
out by Mr. Welles’ perilous statement. But if there 
be ground for offence to you in such an act, it must be 
found in the supposition that, contrary to the generab 
expectation, you were then anxious for a re-election, 
and had seized upon and laid up the mere expression of 
a doubt of its expediency as evidence of base designs 
against yourself and your administration. It is surely 
an act of supererogation further to deny and ask for 
proofs of such a matter. 

The last and most prominent allegation at this period, 
is, that Mr. Calhoun came out with ‘‘a horrible plot,’’ 
and “‘when this issue was made with the president, he 
found his CABINET DIVIDED, and an entire re-organi- 
zation was determined on.” 1 shall not inquire by 
whom, or for what purposes, this plot was begun, but f 
may emphatically demand in what point it can, by the 
remotest possibility, be brought in contact with any act 
of mine, official or otherwise. L have reason to Know 
that it was not the preface to the correspondence, nor 
the letters in it, which made the issue so personally of- 
tensive to you. The first was revised by sour particu- 
lar friend, and every expression which he thought hable 
to such interpretation was erased at his suggestion; and 
long after the letters were written you had intimated 
your willingness to receive Mr. Calhoun, as usual, and 
invite him to your table, if he would leave a card tor 
you. I know through the same channel of common 
triendship, that he objected to an attempt at reconcilia- 
tion without explanstion, which should remove the 
cause of the difference; adding, that his honor and in- 
tegrity had been impugned, and, until this matter was 
explained, there could be no cordiality in your inter- 
course, and that he could not submit to an ostensible re- 
conciliation with one who persevered in maintaining 
such unfounded aspersions against his character, 

You were willing to be reconciled after all the of- 
fence contained in the correspondence was fully before 
you: consequently, the issue spoken of as “made with 
(yourselt) persenally,’”? must have been made by the 
publication, not by the matter of the eurrespondence, 
This could not be changed by its transfer to the printer’s 
ink. ‘The whole iniquity of this “horrible plot” is 
therefore displayed in the act of publishing the corres- 
pondence, From this cause alone, it would seem that 
you found (your) cabinet divided, and determined on its 
re-organization. All this is now placed at my door, as 
the consummation of an accumulating series of plots 
and conspiracies, of which my letter of the 2Ist ult, is 
considered an act. I cannot content myself with merely 
requesting the proofs of my connexion with this affair, 
but must be permitted to demand how, when, and on 
what points, were the cabinet divided, either by the 
matter of the correspondence, or the publication of it? 
Was it, or any measure connected therewith, ever 
brought before the cabinet, or introduced into their de- 
liberations? Was any act of the government influenced 
by it, or could any one be made to depend on the specu- 
lative opinions of the cabinet members, as to the pro- 
priety of having that document in possession of the 
public, rather than confined to the desks of Mr. Cal- 
houn and yourselt? Yet such isthe alleged foundation of 
the horrible plot which compelled you to ‘‘determine on 





evidence which J] have seen or heard of in support of 


an entire re-organization of (your) cabinet.” ‘The re- 
sponsibility of which, it now seems, is to be mainly thrown 
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on me. 1 have already proved that the origin of this 
whole drama was but a phantom, and it is now demon- 
stated that the immediate cause of its catastrophe is 
something, if possible, less substantial. The history of 
the world, Lam sure, cannot furnish such another exhi- 
bition of preposterous suspicions and imaginary conspi- 
racies; of agents for espionage and information, to col- 
lect and report materials; of such lamentable credulity 
tor their reception, and reckless temerity in determin- 
ing matters of high moment on grounds so baseless as 
have been thus shewn to have pervaded your council 
chamber, almost from the first moment you entered it, 
until your re-organization was carried into effect. 1 beg 
leave to pause here, and inquire, if these alleged causes 
for the re-organization of your cabinet be the true cau- 
ses, what are we to understand trom the letters of the 
secretary of state and secretary of war, in which are 
given their reasons tor their voluntary resignation? 

If the re-organ‘zation was a primary determination of 
your own, grounded upon the series of events indicated 
in your manifesto, and ripened into maturity by the pub- 
lication of the correspondence with Mr. Calhoun, 
wheretore is it that the secretary of state gave one rea- 
son, and the secretary of war another, for their retire- 
ment, neither having the slightest reference to any of the 
causes you have assigned? [I will not pursue the preg- 
nant topic further then to remark, that, as there is au ob- 
vious error in the reasons given for the re-organization ef 
a part of the cabinet, there may also be one in those given 
astotheremainder. Amid so many embarrassing and ir- 
reconcilable inconsistencies, Lapprehend the public will 
be ready to conclude that the true reason has within it 
something deemed so revolting to the moral sense of the 
American people, that it cannot be approached; and hence 


the labored and incongruous explanations which have | 


been attempted. 


My great offence, as alleged at this crisis, it seems | 


was, in having ‘‘taken sides with your adversaries,” 
which, 1 suppose, also embraces my associates who were 
invited to resign; but, it is added, that being a represen- 
tative of Pennsytvania L was ‘tentitled to respect,” and 
was therefore “‘treated with kindness to the last,” and, 
in the next line, the puble are told that you gave me 
credit for my capacity and fidelity. The kind treatment 
and respect were not, however, for these qualities, but 
because you were unwilling that Pennsylvania should 
suppose you wished tu put ‘ta mark of disgrace upon 
me.” Iam, indeed, graiified at finding that Lowe to my 
native state, rather than to your insincerity, the “kind- 


‘ . | 
ness and respect” with which L was said to be treated, 


But to what fecling am IL to attribute your testimony to 
my ‘‘capacity and fidelity?” It that testimony was sin- 
eere, What becomes of the black catalogue of previous 
plots and base designs portrayed in your expose? If it 
be not sincere, you have promulgated to the American 

eopie, whose chief mugistrate you are, under your own 
ay that which you did not believe! Which alterna- 
tive shall I choose in pursuing this discussion? 1 cannot 
make a choice, and will drop the curtain, leaving to the 
historian of this part of your life to seek tor other lights 
to solve the paradox, or invoke a patriotic tear to blot 
out the record of it. it now appears certain, however, 
that | was retained in office most reluctantly, notwith- 
stand:ng my “‘capacity and fidelity,”’ merely because you 
were unwilling to mortily Pennsylvania by letting her 
suppose that you wished to put ‘‘a mark of disgrace” 
upon me. I now pertectly comprehend this annunein- 
ten in another point of view. lt identifies the declara- 
tions, which, from time to time, emanated from those 
who were alleged to be in your special confidence, and 
to have constituted your most influential council. It was 
declared by those persons that I had no share im your 
confidence, that you would be glad of a pretext lo remove 
me, and that you had endeavored in vain by ‘‘courtly 
hints,” to let me know that you wished me to resign, and 
relieve you from the responsibility of the act; to all of 
which it was added 1 was utterly insensible. It is also 
evident from this admission, that, although I was, during 
all this period, laboring with the most mtense assiduity 
for the country, and for the benefit of your fame, that 
you were seeking with scarcely less diligence, for some 
pretext which would enable you to encounter with safe- 
ty, the political hazard of mortifying Pennsylvania by 


putting ‘a mark of disgrace’? on me. It further appearg 
that, while these things were doing, the persons, above 
referred to, were carrying their warfare against me into 
the papers of Pennsylvania. One of them, at least, was 
conducting the influence of your name imto the eleetions 
in that state, to the disadvantage and injury of one of 
your own political triends, and tor no other reason than 
because he was my personal as well as political friend, 
and to be an enemy ol mine, and of the administration of 
my native state, was known to be the direct passport to 
the favor of this council. | say, while these and many 
other such things which [ might disclose without violat- 
ing the rule Liave prescribed, were daily at work, you 
‘*treated me with kindness to the last!!””” 1 reposed on 
your reputed trankness and sineerity, treating the ‘*ma- 
lign influence” which surrounded you with silent indif- 
ference, determining that it was not less due to your 
character than to mine that Ll should not seem to give 
credit to the assumed authenticity of acts so disereditable 
to your fame, and that | should expeet from yourself 
alone the only imformation upon which L could act in 
such a case, not indeed in courtly hints, but in the honor- 
able ingenuousness of republican frankness, and simpli- 
city. ltis now proved, by the documents so often re« 
ferred to, that the character which L had thus formed, 
land thus relied upon was but an object of my imagina- 
| tion, and tht instead of the *‘vespeect”? with which 1 was 
| **treuted to the last”? coming from the heart, it was but 
}a covering tor dvep rooied hostility, which was only supe 
| pressed through fear ot “mortitying Pennsylvania,’ and 
| that Lhave been, during the whole period of my politi- 
| 

| 





cal connexion with you, an object of your unqualified, 
and, now, undisguised enmity, as well as a subject tor 
the suspicious aud scrutioising espionage of those who, 
i now appears by the verification of them sayimgs, acted 
| under your special authority. L cannot but deplore that 
you Lave made it necessary for me, in my own defence 
thus to speak of these things; but, since it is so, I rejoice 
} to find in the labored assault upon me, such clear iter- 
nal evidence of the truth as it is. But you allege that 
you *oflered (me) a position of dignity and trust, quite 
equal to (my) deserts.” [tis true you offered me the 
mission to Russixs; but alter what bas been now seen can 
any doubt in what jight L must have understood that of 
ler, at the time it was made? and, although you have 
been unable to find any motive for my relusal but *‘am- 
‘bition and interest,” there are not afew, 1 trust, who 
| looking into their own hearts, ean realise that when of- 
‘fice is tendered to beguile integrity, it cannot be honora- 
bly accepted; still less could I have accepted it as a sop 
to reconcile PennssIvania to the agency of an inmate of 
your household in forming a new party there for the be- 
nefit of your designated successor. ‘‘Ambition and in- 
terest!”—The former seeks high station, ond the latter 
emoluments: both were offered, but “the circumstances” 
in which I found myself placed, forbade the acceptance, 
and 1 sought only retirement to domestic life, not imag- 
ining tbat this was to be further disturbed. 

1 now pass to the sequel of this extraordinary docu- 
ment, in which I find a labored attempt to adduce tacts 
in support ofan idea previously inculeated, viz: that h was 
the aggressor in all the differences which existed in your 
imagination, and was seeking to the last for some “pre- 
text for a quarrel to carry home to Pennsylvania. 
What are these facts?—soon after | had appoimted cer- 
tuin officers in the custom house of Puiladelphia, disre- 
garding the officious and improper interlerence of the 
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second auditor of the treasury, who, as E was informed, 
had been some time on a political visit to that city; 
and after | had heard that the persons who formed his 
circle there, spoke of my appointments as unw arranted 
in my then situation, L received a note from you, in which 
you designated me as ‘acting secretary of the treasury, 

not only on the outside, with marked peeuliarities, but 
also in the body of the note. i could not suppose it to be 
an inadvertence. It was not recurring to a familiar ad- 
dress from an unusual one, but the reverse; and being 
the first time you had ever addressed me m that man- 
ner, carried, as I thought, on its face, evidence of deli- 
berate intention. ‘The notes which passed between us 
on the oecasion have been published; and 1 am content 
that an impartial publie should decide, from the face of 
our two first notes, even unconnected with the visit o! 
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maj. Lewis to Philadelphia, which of us has the appear- 
ance of “seeking cause of offence” in this transaction. 
The next fact is, that 1 wrote an angry letter to Mr. 
Barry, informing him that 1 had heard that one of his 
assistants had said the department held a certain bond in 
terrorem over me. |} will publish this correspondence 
also, though an henomeidepebte item in this scrap of his- 
tory, from which it will readily be determined, whether 
the disposition to quarrel began with me, or those who 
had entertained a purpose so injurious to my character, 
as to have it believed that the silent repose which L was 
jooking to, must be attributed to the base motive of 
avoiding the payment of a debt to the government. 1 
could not doubt the report, and wrote, not an S‘angry,” 
but a respectiul note to Mr. Barry, stating what | had 


Eaton and Mr. Randolph had resolved to assault me; 
that, for effecting their object, they occupied, as a ren- 
dezvous, certain lower rooms in the treasury building, 
near which, as the head of the department, 1 must 
necessarily pass in the discharge of my official duties; 
that the officers occupying these rooms, with one other, 
were in the company of major Eaton and Randolph, 
whilst they were thus awaiting an opportunity to make 
the intended assault, I further stated, that the principal 
persons thus engaged, viz; Eaton and Randolph, with a 
reeruited force, beset my dwelling for two successive 
nights, indicating, by words, actions and armament, 
hostile designs. All these matters are brought before 
you, believing that all who had in any manner aided or 
given countenance at the time to the designs of the prin- 





heard, and requesting him, if he supposed 1 was in- 
debted to the department, to bring suit, as I could not 
believe that he would make the collection of a debt de- 
pend on such considerations. His reply was mainly in 
the same temper, although I thought he unnecessarily 
introduced some political matter into his letter, but it 
was not offensive; nor, though I declined the discussion, 
did Ll reply to him in that feeling. L supposed he had mis- 
apprehended a single point in the ease, and explained 
it for his information; but his last letter convinced me 
of the truth, not only of what L had heard as to the 
threat, but that it had been written to give all the effect | 
he could to the object of the original declaration of his 
subordmate, I saw too, in that letter, a germ of the | 
feeling since so fully disclosed, and disposed of the mat- | 
ter as 1 thought it merited, without further notice. 1 
should have deemed these incwents too unimportant 
for such notice, but for that which you have given them. | 
They certainly constitute no proof of a disposition m me 
to ‘seek cause fora quarrel.” They are of the same cha- 
racter with the absurd imputations as to the publication | 
in the Telegraph, with which | bad no more to do than 
major Eaton had: and because [ would not disavow, 
under a menace, I am represented by you asthe age 
gressor; and because I would not present myself with- 
out detence to his pistols and stiletto, or neglect my du- | 


‘ 














ties to call in aid the civil authorities, | have become in | 


your judgment, a “threatner of the peace!” To the 
mind which has long been perverted by the workings of 
suspicion and passion, it is difficult to present the most 
clear and sober truths with effect, and L may not have 
satisfied you of the injustice of any of your suspicions. 
I can, therefore, only add, that nothing was further from 
ray intention than to have had any difference with you, 
or any member of the administration, on my retirement 
trom the government. I am not to expect, however, that 
either arguments or evidence will now produce a change 
in your Opinions, or dispel the error which has so un- 
happily enveloped your short career in civil station, and 
so effectually blighted the fair prospects which attended 
your induction into office. 

You will observe that I have confined my remarks al- 
most exclusively to the effects; | have but touched the 
corruping cause of all the diseases of your administra- 
tion. Nourished by a deplorable infatuation, its opera- 
tions have been most extensive and injurious. Had J 
consented to bring my family within the sphere of its 
influence, [ should have becn among the chiefest of your 
favorites; but 1 would net thus consent to expose them, 
and therefore have, as it appears, experienced the efforts 
of your secret and abiding hostility. 

1 now take leave of your expose, and proceed to reply 
to your letter by Mr. Trist, already referredto. I can- 
not but regret to find the same apparent misapprehen- 
sion of the nature and object of my letter of the 21st 
ultimo still existing, which had pervaded your previous 
proceedings on this subject. The representations I made 
to you of the transactions of major Eaton and others, was 
not induced by any alleged injury done to me. This was 
distinctly disclaimed. The object was simply to bring 
to your notice a meditated outrage against the majesty 
of the law, which I deemed discreditable to the govern- 
ment, and considered it to be my duty to lay before you. 
In furtherance of this object, I suggested such prominent 
facts as 1 thought necessary to ewable you to give a di- 
rection to any investigation you might order, which would 
most readily disclose the whole truth. The facts pre- 
sented by me for your consideration, were, that major 


leipal, were guilty of a high offence against the laws of 


the country. ‘he matters for investigation under this 
statement of facts, were simply as follows: 

1. Did Eaton and Randolph, or either of them, arm 
and lie in wait for the purpose alleged, or for any other 
criminal purpose? vi fh 

2. Did they use the rooms of the treasury building as 
places of rendezvous for such a purpose? 

3. Were the officers who occupied those rooms pre- 
sent while they were so employed by Eaton and Ran- 
dolph, or either of them? 

4. Did Eaton and Randolph, with a recruited armed 
force, threaten an assault on my dwelling, for two suc- 
cessive nights, tilla late hour? 

It so, then is all 1 have stated true to the letter. Tam 
sure it will not be contended that it did not concern the 
character of the government, to have a severe scrutiny 
made to asvertain the truth of such allegations, and, if 
found to be true, to know especially how it had happened 
that any persons, much more those in your particular 
confidence, should have dared to occupy the rooms in 
the treasury department, in order to make an assault 
on the life of its chief officer; and to what extent, f at 
all, the offers accomp nying them, had any knowledge 
of, or given aid or countenance to so disgraceful an out- 
rage. The facts which then had come to my knowledge 
were embodied in a letter addressed to you, on the eve 
of my departure from the seat of government, (the only 
moment at my disposal for that purpose), beheving that 
you would conceive it your duty to cause the subject to 
be investigated in such manner as the long experience of 
the most enlightened communities had found best exteus 
lated to eleit truth and promote justice. But you have 
not thought proper todo so. You have contented youre 
self with drawing out and spreading before the public, 
the excuses and denials of a portion of the persons re- 
ferred to, without taking the slightest notice of the prin- 
cipal and avowed offender, rejecting all ofers to adduce 
additional testimony. An examination might very pos- 
sibly have implicated persons not before thought of, or 
resulted in the acquittal of others who were suspected, 
But that the facts should have been investigated, will 
not be denied by any one who duly appreciates the sa- 
cred duty of repressing, among the officers of the go- 
vernment, within the walls of the public edifices, all dis- 
position to violence, I have only to add, that, when such 
a scrutiny shall be made, all 1 have alleged will be sub- 
stantially proved; the subsequent prevarications of the 
minor coadjutors to the contrary notwithstanding. I do 
not complain that you have not instituted an investiga- 
tion; | have no right to do so, more than any other citizen 
of the United States. You are responsible for the due 
execution of the laws of the district; and when these 
fail to afford personal protection, I hope to be as able 
as most others to protect myself. But I think I have a 
just ground for complaint, in your effort to transfer from 
yourself and your officers, who are constituted for that 
service, to me, a private citizen, ata distance, and with- 
out special interest, the labor and responsibility of car- 
rying on a criminal prosecution, for an offence commit- 
ted exclusively against the United States, even after the 
principal offender had confessed more than enough to 
justily a public prosecution. But 1 find a still more 
serious cause of complaint, in your additional effort to 
divert the public mid from the primary and real ques- 
tion before you, to the consideration of a collateral and 
false issue, between myself and the companions of Ea- 
ton and Randolph, whilst at their rendezvous; whereby 
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you might ostensibly impeach my veracity, without con 
tradicting one of my assertions. Not content with fram- 
ing such an issue, thus caleulated to do me injury, and 
to defeat every purpose of justice, I find in your letter, 
and with deep regret feel myself obliged to expose it, 
indubitable evidence of a deplorable bias in your mind. 
As an apparent cause for the embarrassment interposed, 
you have made a gratuitous offer of your protection to 
me if 1 should engage in those prosecutions. But not 
having sought such protection, nor deemed it desirable, 
it removes none of the difficulties previously and subse- 
quently thrown inthe way. I asked an assurance of pro- 
tection for the witnesses who might hold offices at your 
disposal, from injury in consequence of giving testimony, 
but this is given in a form which they will regard as a 
threat, rather than an assurance of protection. 

As no witness would be required to inculpate himself 
by his own testimony, the condition annexed to your as- 
surance, that “it must not be construed as affording im- 
punity for their own misconduct, which the investigation 
might unfold,’? could have no meaning that I can ima- 
gine, unless intended for a menace. I have also observ- 
ed in your letter another obstacle to any scrutiny before 
a tribune) of the district. It is stated by you that, **should 
any person be found to have formed a part of a recruited 
force to engage in hostilities of any kind within the pre- 
cinets of the department, or elsewhere, (you) will feel it 
to be (your) duty, in addition to the penalties of the law, 
forthwith to dismiss the offender from public service;” 
and in the next paragraph you prejudge and promulgate 
the acquittal of the “acting secretary ot war, and others” 
(alleged to have been charged by me) of any offence 
whatever, having previously justified the officers whose 
rooms were occupied for a rendezvous, on the ground 
that ‘it was their duty to be there; and that any body 
else had a right to come there.” If a free and untram- 
melled investigation had been gone into, as I requested, 
1 had determined to call upon you as the first witness. 
Notwithstanding you say in your letterto Messrs, Camp- 
bell, Smith, Lewis, and Randolph, that **Mr. Ingham’s 
letier,’’ (received by you at 9 o’clock on the morning of 
the 22nd June) “gave (you) the first intormation that 
(you) had on the subject of his difficulties,” yet L risk 
noting in saying, that your examination, with the other 
testimony in my power, would have afforded ample proof 
of the extraordimary fact that you were well apprised ot 
what was going on anterior to that date. The feelings 
which governed you on this occasion, may be understood 
from the fact, that you have justified major Eaton’s medi- 
tated assault upon me, and trom the declaration of one of 
your devoted triends, that, in a conversation he had with 
you before the intended assault, you informed him of the 
controversy between major Eaton and myseil, and said 
that, ‘‘if there was to be any more writing, it would be 
in redink.”? Your course, on this subject, isthe more 
extraordmary, and the more worthy to be specially re- 
marked, inasmuch as the persons principally interested 
are known to be of your most confidential friends, and 
believed to be partakers of your most secret councils; 
who were in habits of daily intercourse and consultation 
with you, and whose devotion to your wishes authorised 
the belief that they would do nothing of importance 
against your approbation. Of the principal offender no 
notice is taken, as if there was no such person on the 
stage of action. All the rest engaged, or supposed to 
have been engaged in the inteniled assault, are com- 
pletely exeulpated, and a virtual amnesty given them, 
while the words of your letter appear guardedly arrang- 
ed to convey a denunciation of **the penalties of the 
law,” and dismission from office, against those who were 
armed in my defence, It should be observed that your 
denunciation of the penalties of the law, and your judg- 
ment of the acquittal in the District of Columbia, are 
not idle words. All the juries who might be called to 
try such offences, must be selected under your own eye, 
and by an officer who holds his office at your will; in ad- 
dition to this, you hold the pardoning power in your 
ownhands. Whoever has paid attention to state trials, 
cannot be insensible to the effect of these powers. Iam, 
therefore, now met with an unsought offer of personal 
protection, while | carry on a public prosecution, in 
which the witnesses | might offer are threatened with 
the privation of the means of subsistence for their fa- 
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milies, and some with the addition of the penalties of 
the law, as a punishment for their generous services irr 
my defence. How can 1 understand such a communica- 
(ion as expressing a desire for a free, impartial, and une 
trammelled investigation of truth, before a tribunal of 
justice, itis any thing else rather than this. If it had 
been your sole intention, in writing this letter, to deter 
the scrutiny it purportsto acquiesce in, it could not have 
been more effectually framed tor its object; for you had 
judged rightly in supposing that 1 would much rather 
suffer all the detriment arising from the imputation cast 
upon me by your proceeding, than expose to injury, 
men who had offered to risk their lives for mine. But 
you have left me no choice in an appeal to a tribunal of 
criminal jurisdietion. At the same moment in which 
you seemingly invited public attention to see ‘what 
proofs (1) should be able to bring in support of the 
charges,” you closed the door as well against the wit- 
nesses as against the effect of their testimony. Insteact 
of accepting my aid for the purposes of justice, you have 
proclaimed the acquittal of the guilty, and left nothing 
for me to do but to aid you in the arraignment and pun- 
ishment of the innocent. To give the more effect to 
your purpose, you allege that you have already made 
inquiries (secretly of course) and from the information 
thus received, declare my statements to be “unfounded 
in tact;”? and not only denounce the evidence on which I 
relied as ‘*vague and false,”’ without having heard it, but 
to complete this course of proceeding in a manner most 
injurious to my character and feelings, you have even 
descended from your high station to offer me a personal 
taunt. Such is the close of the last scene of the political 
relation between you and me, 

You will perceive that 1 have earefully abstained from 
introducing into this discussion any matter to which you 
have not invited public attention in your letter of the 7th 
inst. and your document of the 1tth,; and which is not 
necessary to my defence against the charges therein 
made, I have therefore lett a vast field wholly unex- 
plored, all of which was fairly at my disposal, it Leould 
have reconciled my feelings, even under such circum- 
stances of injury, to do any thing which might resem- 
ble an aggressive controversy with the chief magistrate. 
Self detence is, however, one of those sacred reserved 
rights which, it is conceded in all communities, man has 
never submitted to the entire control of society; it is 
this right alone I claim to have exerted in the foregoing 
remarks. If 1 have used it with what any one may con- 
sider an undue freedom, it will be cause of regret to 
me; but having, from the beginning of my official con- 
nexion until it was dissolved by you, devoted all the fa- 
culties of my mind to the public service, with no other 
view than to promote the public interest and the charac- 
ter of the government, and, consequently the tame of 
its chiet officer, 1 have not considered myself as labor- 
ing under obligations which could not be paid, nor you 
as having any right to infliet injuries by way of adjust- 
ing such a balance. With the exception of station, 
therefore, I felt no restraint which would not be required 
in any other case, and if station can be construed to con- 
fer privileges of this nature, those who claim them ought 
to remember that the established courtesies of republi- 
can society, at least, protect the inferior members from 
the unjust effects of such a privilege, by imposing core 
responding restraints on the superior. But it should 
always be kept in view, wherever this correspondence 
may lead to, that it has been forced upon me in a man- 
ner which has left me no choice but to suffer the effects 
of your cruel injustice, or to use some of the means 
which crowd into my service, to avert the intended 
wrongs. I have already adverted to the manner in 
which our official connexion has been maintained on my 
part. ‘Fhe documents betore me show how that rela- 
tion has been maintained on your part. It commenced 
in suspicion, and continued vader a brooding, but re- 
strained hostility; was marked, near its close, by a wan~ 
ton and desperate design, tostered in the breast of your 
most devoted aud most confidential friend, to assail my 
lite; and, failing in this, it is now terminated with a sull 
more unrelenting aud injurious purpose of destroying 
my reputation, and robbing my children of their only 
hope of bequest. I have the honor to be, respectfully, 
your obedient servant, S. D. INGHAM, 
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